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Qotes of Recent Exposition. 


PERHAPS there is no body of men that stands more 
in need of expert and sympathetic guidance than 
candidates for the ministry. In the exercise of 
their calling after they leave college it is their 
solemn privilege to deal with the deep things of 
the soul; and every gift of mind and heart will 
have more than ample scope in a ministry which 
at every turn calls for tact, wisdom, sympathy, 
and knowledge alike of the ways of men and of 
God. Every one therefore on the threshold of 
such a profession, if he considers it with the 
reverent seriousness which is its due, will give 
earnest heed to whatever a master has to 
say. 


Such a master is Principal W. M. Maccrecor, 
D.D., of Trinity College, Glasgow. It is now many 
years since the discerning recognized in him one 
of the most impressive preachers in this country, 
and we congratulaté the leaders of the Student 
Christian Movement on their wisdom in persuading 
him to write the book, entitled For Christ and the 
Kingdom (S.C.M.; 2s. net), which embodies his 
mature convictions, rising out of wide experience 
and long meditation, as to the things which it is 
most necessary for aspirants to the ministry to do 
and to know, if they are to become good ministers 
of Jesus Christ and His Church. 


What he has to say is so suggestive and so 
searching that men who have had experience of 
the ministry would instinctively recognize its value 
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for themselves also, and would wish perhaps that 
they had had the good fortune to light upon counsel 
so sane and helpful at an earlier stage in their 
career. But it is addressed primarily to younger — 
men who are about to embark on their glorious 
but perilous opportunity ; and it is not without 
significance that he speaks of them more than 
once as ‘lads.’ In this word we detect a note of 
tenderness, which reminds us of the prayer of the 
Breton mariner, ‘Lord, Thy sea is so great and 
my barque is so small.’ He knows, as they cannot 
yet know, how much they will need compass and 
chart for so hazardous a voyage. 


Apart from the solid substance of the book, one 
is immediately struck by its literary quality. It 
is not only that a vast range of literature is laid 
under contribution in a most apt and unobtrusive 
way, but that the writer has obvious command 
of the inevitable word. The book is studded 
with memorable phrases—of a preacher he says 
that ‘through him his people touched the skies’ 
—and every text he handles he sets in a fresh and’ 
arresting light, for example, ‘He sent His word 
and healed them.’ Also there are occasional trans- 
lations and paraphrases as illuminating as they are 
unconventional: the teaching of Jesus was Kar’ 
eEovoiay, teaching with power at the back of it— 
that could hardly be bettered. And the high 
argument is occasionally relieved by touches of 
humour, as when he suggests that the so-called 
‘study’ of some ministers can only be explained 
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on the lucus a non lucendo principle, ‘ because no 
study is ever done there.’ 


But to come to more vital matters. The man 
who entered the ministry from any motive less 
than the highest would have a rather uncomfort- 
able time in reading this searching book. The 
ministry is indeed, as Dr. Maccrecor persuasively 
shows, attractive beyond any other profession to 
the man who is drawn to it by the opportunity it 
affords to serve his fellows in the things that are 
highest, and to inspire them with a sense of the 
majesty of God, the love of Christ, and the reality 
of things unseen; but for the man who enters it 
merely to prosecute a professional routine which 
will leave him, as he fancies, with abundant leisure 
and secure for him social prestige, while he remains 
“a creature with heart unopened, a mere outsider 
in the things of God ’—for such a man he has 
nothing but scorn. 

Dr. MACGREGOR is a just, but severe, critic of 
many things—of some modern liturgies, for 
example, for being inexcusably eloquent and 
rhetorical ; of some modern sermons, which are 
“a very deluge of words; but what is said which 
can be got hold of ?’ and of lectures on homiletics, 
the library of which is ‘nearly as unprofitable as 
it is immense.’ This is a hard saying, but a true 
one. Men learn more about Pastoral Theology, 
Principal Denney once said, from obiter dicta than 
from lectures, and the same thing is true of Homi- 
letics ; they learn little about preaching from formal 
lectures, rather they learn by watching other men 
preach, assimilating (not imitating) what is good 
in the good preachers, and avoiding what is bad 
in the bad—for we can learn from them all—and 
by arranging to have their own sermons, delivered 
under the conditions of public worship, submitted 
to friendly but candid criticism. 


About preaching, the Principal has many arrest- 
ing things to say which deserve to be inwardly 
digested—and not by the tyro alone. The goal of 
preaching, as of worship, of which it is a part, he 
defines as ‘to make God visible’; and this, he 
reminds us, is not effected either by pedantry or 
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by polysyllables. These are infallible signs, if not 
that a man has mistaken his profession, at any 
rate that he has yet to learn the alphabet of it. 
It is not by any display of self that the preaching 
whose aim is to ‘transform situations’ will be 
accomplished. Again, preaching which is felt to 
be clever is only one degree less obnoxious than 
prayer which makes the same impression. Really 
great things—-the Bible, for example—are too 
great to be clever. Simplicity and depth are quite 
compatible. The message of Jesus is simple, yet 
it is deep beyond plummet’s sounding. 


A by no means unnecessary note of warning is 
sounded in the chapter on Training. It is easily 
possible, Dr. MACGREGOR reminds us, for theologi- 
cal teachers to be ultra-academic—to forget that, 
while their methods and approach must be as 
scientific as those of other University teachers, 
their ultimate aim is not to turn their students 
into experts in theological science, but to equip 
them for the ‘ cure of souls,’ to make them efficient 
as ministers of the Word and pastors of the people. 
This is not to lower the academic flag, it is but to 
do justice to all the high interests at stake; and 
when this is overlooked or forgotten or deliberately 
ignored, a grave injustice is done alike to the Bible, 
to theology, and to the student who is preparing 
for his life-work. It is not enough to be con- 
versant with the history of opinion; the student 
must be taught to reflect on why these opinions 
were held, and what relation they bear to the life 
which men have to lead and to the burdens and 
the sorrows they have to bear. Where this spirit 
is absent, lectures, however informing, may be 
little more than irrelevant trifling. 


There is much else in this fine book, notably the 
chapter on ‘ Profession or Vocation ?’ which merits 
notice, were there space for it. It is enough to 
say that it is controlled throughout by an exalted — 
conception of the ministry, which is well fitted 
to inspire as well as to challenge the conscience 
not only of those who look forward to it, but of 
those who are engaged in it already. 
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The most significant fact in the life of our time 
is that the whole world is in a state of ferment, and 
that all forms of organized religion are suffering a 
| grave and unaccustomed measure of contradiction. 
_ We in the West are more immediately aware of the 
attack made on the Christian faith, but all other 
_ religions are being similarly challenged in the name 
_ of modern science, and in the supposed interest of 
a new social order from which the name of God 
and the practice of every form of religion will be 
_ banished. 


In these circumstances mere traditional beliefs 
are of little value, and the position of unthinking 
conformity is totally insecure. Every Christian 
man must be able to give a reason for the hope that 
is in him. Towards this end the Church must 
labour incessantly by voice and pen, ‘ warning every 
_man and teaching every man in all wisdom,’ so 
that Christian people may become a fully in- 
structed and disciplined force, and that the world 
-in general may know what the Christian faith 
_ stands for. 

The S.P.C.K. has published the first of two 
volumes on The Christian Life, edited by the Rev. 
Oscar HarpMan, D.D. (x28. 6d. net). The first 
volume deals with Christian Standards, the second 
will deal with Discipline. It is an endeavour to 
meet the present challenge ‘ positively rather than 
negatively, persuasively rather than magisterially, 
by the direct presentation of Christian standards 
rather than by a sustained critical analysis of the 
| views of those who oppose them, and by a detailed 
treatment of the Church’s methods of training, 
‘which are commonly judged without knowledge.’ 
The first volume, though lacking somewhat of the 
coherence which is best secured by unity of author- 
ship, is a powerful presentation of the Christian 
moral ideal and of its application to various problems 
of individual and social life. 


- The challenge to the faith comes from two 
different quarters, from important schools of thought 
‘ which deliberately assail the truths of religion, and 
from the thoughtless action of millions who have 
changed their way of life, finding themselves in a 
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new and bewildering world in which the old land- 
marks are lost to sight. 


“ As a general rule it may be said that the greatest 
minds among the scientists take no part in making 
this challenge. ... Whereas at the top of the 
intellectual ladder there is usually either a simple 
faith or an open mind on the larger issues of life, 
at the bottom there is a widespread notion that all 
modern science tends to make religion impossible ; 
and quotations are usually offered from writers not 
of the first rank to show that this is the case. . . 
Astronomy gives us a vast picture of a bewildering 
universe, with no word of a Creator; geology and 
biology give us a vivid story of a long and unbroken 
procession of life, with no place for an Incarnation ; 
and psychology is made at last to provide us with 
an all too plain and sobering description of man, 
robbed of his fancied power and destiny, robbed 
almost of a bare pre-eminence among the beasts 
that perish. What constraint can there be, then, 
in the appeal of the Church and the claim of the 
Christian religion ?’ 


These considerations have, perhaps, little direct 
influence upon the multitude who have simply 
yielded without reflection to the changed conditions 
of the time. Modern inventions have broken down 
barriers to such an extent as to make seclusion and 
quiet almost an impossibility. Restlessness and 
discontent have been aroused, with yearnings for 
the excitement of ever new experiences. Novelty 
follows novelty, and no one is required to think or 
to contrive. So there comes about ‘on a large 
scale the uncritical adoption of ready-made opinions, 
foolish slogans and debased forms of hero-worship, 
at the heavy cost of the destruction of independent, 
if rudimentary, thought, honest conviction, and 
simple dignity of life.” The War also wrought 
moral havoc which will leave its mark on society 
for many a day. It cheapened human life, it gave 
to lust a new freedom, and it created a strong 
dislike to discipline of every sort. In all this there 
is very little of reasoned opposition to the Church. 
“Christian standards are deliberately set aside, it 
is true ; and it is believed that there are those who 
are capable of making out a good case against them. 
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But it is sufficient, after all, that they stand incon- 
veniently in the way of the most obvious reaction 
to modern conditions ; and the line of least resist- 
ance is followed without argument. Any doubts 
suggested by the consciences of those who have 
been accustomed to pay some heed to the Church 
are easily silenced, as a rule, by the reflection that 
the great majority of people are agreed in ignoring 
an institution which has had its day.’ 


Over against all this the Christian faith stands, 
claiming to be the absolute religion, and offering 
the true way of life to men. This way of life may 
be summarily described as having four distinctive 
characteristics. 

First, ‘ the Christian standards are the standards 
of a redeemed people. They rest upon Christian 
doctrine as their foundation, but upon that doctrine, 
not only as believed, but as verified in Christian 
experience.’ It has been common to speak of 
Christianity as a life rather than a doctrine, and so 
far this is true; but it is far from being true if it 
is meant to imply that the life can be lived apart 
from the doctrine. ‘It is the gospel that comes 
first, not the moral demand; for it is idle to 
ask men to act as Christians, unless they first 
believe as Christians, and have “tasted of the 
heavenly gift’ to which their faith is meant to 
lead.’ 

Second, the Christian way of life is ‘ an unworldly, 
because a heavenly or other-worldly life. The 
Lord “gave himself for our sins that he might 
deliver us out of this present evil world.” Though 
Christians are still in the world, they are not of it, 
nor must they allow themselves to be moulded by 
it.’ It is doubtless not easy to hold the balance 
true. The world is ever the object of God’s redeem- 
ing love, yet in the world’s interest as well as in 
its own, the Church must ever guard against 
accepting the world’s standards. This is the 
peculiar peril of our time. 


The third characteristic of the Christian way of 
life is that ‘it is a life made possible, and directed 
from first to last by the indwelling Spirit of God.’ 
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The Spirit both reveals the way by convincing us - 
of the truth on which it rests and enables us to 
walk in it by strengthening us with moral power. 
‘To pray for the Spirit, it has been truly said, is 
to “‘ask for trouble.’ Were the Spirit of God to 


‘come with power upon the Church to-day, so far 


from His proving a ‘“‘ Comforter”? in the ordinary 
sense of the word, the result would be most dis- 
turbing. The Church would indeed possess a new 
illumination, love, and power. But the illumina- 
tion would turn the present mind of the Church 
upside down ; the love would be an agony in view 
of the world as we see it; and the power would 
seem so dangerous that the world would be as 
united in resistance to it, as it was against the Lord 
Himself.’ 

The fourth characteristic of the Christian way of 
life is that ‘ it is a life of progress and of adventure, 
whose end we cannot see.’ We do not know what 
will be asked of us ere the goal is reached, but with 
sacrifice and suffering will come a sufficiency of 
grace. ‘ The fatal blunder is to attempt to resist 
evil while we shrink from full surrender to good. 
Christian life, like the life of our Lord Himself, is 
ever positive rather than negative ; it is concerned 
much more with what at the call of the Spirit has 
to be done than with what has to be avoided ; and, 
if all that ought to be done is done, there is no time 
for anything else. . . . The Christian life looks 
impossible till it is lived, and its sacrifices unbear- 
able. But when it is lived, however imperfectly, 
Christ’s yoke is found easy, and His burden light. 
It is not death which characterizes it, but new life 
through death.’ 
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In Studies in the Birth of the Lord (Scribner’s ; 
ros. 6d. net), Dr. Elwood WorcesTER, Boston, 
offers a contribution to the vexed question of the 
Virgin Birth of Christ. His work is a learned, but 
popularly written, essay in historical criticism ; 
and he reviews not only the birth stories of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke but much other analogous 
material, even Zoroastrian and Buddhistic as well 
as Jewish and Early Christian. 
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We would here draw attention to the standpoint 
he adopts, and to the solution he offers of the 
historical problem created by the existence of the 
evangelistic narratives. These narratives, in his 
opinion, can hardly be regarded as historical docu- 
ments, even by the firmest believers in the Virgin 
Birth. ‘Recitals which turn on dreams sent from 
Heaven, on the visible appearances of angels to 
waking persons, and on conversations between 
angels and men, do not belong to that domain of 
literature which we are accustomed to call history.’ 
But if not history, they inculcate doctrinal belief— 
“the cosmical importance of the birth of Jesus in 
which we fully concur ’—in the form of narrative. 


From this standpoint Dr. WorcEsTER is entitled 
to suggest that the explanation of the greatness of 
Jesus put forward by the Evangelists took an 
unfortunate form, if it is true—as he is inclined to 
think it is—that the price we have paid for the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth is the separation 
between the Church and the Synagogue. ‘ As soon 
as the doctrine of the Virgin Birth was publicly 
preached, no more Jews were converted. The 
movement which began so auspiciously through 
the preaching of the Apostles abruptly came to an 
end.’ (But is there not exaggeration here, true as 
it is that the doctrine under consideration called 
forth the bitterest attacks from the Jews ?) 


As for the historical problem presented by the 
birth stories, which Johannes Weiss said would 
never be solved, Dr. WorcEsTER has an interesting 
suggestion to offer. Of all pre-Christian parallels 
or possible sources of the idea of a Virgin Birth, 
he thinks the closest and most probable analogy 
is to be found in Philo’s interpretation of the birth 
of ‘children of promise.’ According to Philo, 
Isaac was the product of a supernatural birth, 
although he had a human father ; and other similar 
instances are expounded. 


Following Dr. G. A. Barton, our author suggests 
that Apollos was the channel whereby Philo’s views 
on Isaac, Moses, Judah, and others found their way 
into the circles of devout believers, whether Jewish 
or Christian, in Palestine during the latter part of 
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the first century. Was there any other man among 
the earliest Christians known to us who would 
combine in himself knowledge of Philo’s writings, 
a perfect acquaintance with Jewish custom and 
with the Old Testament, a peculiar interest in and 
veneration of John the Baptist, and faith in Jesus 
as the Son of God ? 


Viewed more closely, the suggestion is that 
Apollos’ story of John the Baptist was written 
while he was still a disciple of John. After he 
became a Christian Apollos could not regard the 
birth of the Lord as merely on a parity with that 
of the Baptist. Accordingly, a closer and more 
intimate association of God with Mary is spoken of 
than in the case of Elisabeth. Further, St. Luxe, 
who is regarded as the earlier evangelist, would 
receive these birth stories from Apollos, whether 
in the original Greek or in a Greek translation, and 
rewrite them in his own style. As himself a Gentile 
Christian he would lack the Jewish background 
and the profound knowledge of the Old Testament 
which is revealed in the birth stories. 


A supposition such as this, contends Dr. 
WORCESTER, avoids appeal to the gross myths of 
the pagan world, shows how through Philo the 
Jewish aversion to the notion of birth from a 
virgin was for a moment relaxed, accounts for the 
strong Hebraic colouring of the Lucan narratives, 
and, above all, makes it plain how the passage 
both tells and does not tell the story of birth from 
a virgin, how though Jesus was truly conceived 
and brought into being by the Spirit of God, yet 
His father’s name was Joseph. 


It is in these birth stories, adds Dr. WORCESTER, 
that the highest claims of our religion are put 
forward. Their truth depends not on biological 
facts but on a just perception of Jesus’ place in 
the moral universe. Spiritually and _ religiously 
they are profoundly true. It is only materialism 
which judges the physical to be either more true 
or more important than the spiritual. 
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Liturgy and Worship, edited by the Rev. W. K. 
Lowther CrarkE, D.D., assisted by the Rev. 
Charles Harris, D.D. (S.P.C.K.; 15s. net), is a 
formidable production, extending to eight hundred 
and sixty-eight closely printed pages. The Litera- 
ture Committee of the English Church Union had 
planned a Commentary on the New Prayer Book 
in the expectation that this would soon be the 
recognized Prayer Book of the Church of England, 
or at least a legalized alternative to the official 
Prayer Book. Parliament willed otherwise, and 
the scope of the projected work had to be revised. 


The volume which has been produced is not a 
Commentary on the Prayer Book, but a Companion 
to it, and it is based mainly not on the 1928 Prayer 
Book but on that of 1662. Much space has been 
given to the Eucharist in accordance with the 
views of the party represented in the volume, and 
an attempt has been made to study Anglican 
problems against a background of wider knowledge. 
The thirty-two essays which comprise the book 
have been prepared under the supervision of an 
Editorial Board, all the writers but two being 
English priests. 

In view of the conversations taking place between 
representatives of the Church of England on the 
one side and representatives of English Non- 
conformity and the Church of Scotland on the 
other, the publication of the volume is timely, 
since it gives a more or less authoritative account 
of the things most surely believed on questions of 
Liturgy and Worship in an important section of 
the Church of England. 


If one approaches this book with the desire to 
find evidence for the immense difficulties to be 
surmounted in these conversations, one will find 
it in abundance. Mr. K. D. Mackenzis, for 
example, writes on ‘ Anglican Adaptations of Some 
Latin Rites and Ceremonies.’ Among much infor- 
mation of a similar kind he tells us that a few 
Anglican bishops have now revived the blessing 
of the Holy Oils in the Maundy Thursday Liturey, 
but that there are two special difficulties in adapting 
this ceremony to the Anglican rite. One is that 
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the little ceremony of the bells and the organ loses 
all point if the ‘ Gloria’ is sung at the end of the 
service: it has, therefore, to be omitted. The 
other difficulty is that probably all priests who 
wear vestments use. white ones on this day; but 
white vestments accord very ill with the story of 
the Passion which is assigned as the Gospel of the 
day. It might be possible to have the story of the 
Passion sung by three deacons with violet stoles 
and maniples as on the earlier days of Holy Week, 
the rite being supplemented by a Gospel borrowed 
from the Missal ; but for this evasion of the difficulty 
there is no authority. 


Utterances of this kind not only emphasize, 
but are presumably meant to emphasize, the gulf 
that separates a prominent section of the Church 
of England not only from Nonconformity and 
the Presbyterians, but from a large section of the 
Church of England. But if we approach the 
volume with the much more laudable purpose of 
seeking common ground between different branches 
of the non-Roman Churches in this country, again 
we can find it; perhaps nowhere more so than in 
the Essay on ‘Extempore Prayer,’ by the Assistant 
Editor. 

Dr. Harris points out that in the 1928 Prayer 
Book, at the end of the Occasional Prayers and 
Thanksgivings, there occurs the following Rubric: 
‘Note, that subject to any direction which the 
Bishop may give, the Minister may, at his discre- 
tion, after the conclusion of Morning or Evening 
Prayer, or of any Service contained in this Book, 
offer prayer in his own words.’ In the 1928 Book 
Morning and Evening Prayer close at the third 
Collect. The Bishop’s ‘ directions’ may regulate 
the extempore devotions of the ministers, but can 
hardly prohibit them. According to Dr. Harris, 
extempore prayer on a large scale is thus authorized, 
since any prayers offered after the third Collect 
depend entirely on the discretion of the minister. 


As a matter of fact, the Rubric to which atten- 
tion is called makes no reference to extempore 
prayer: what it authorizes is prayer ‘in his (the 
minister’s) own words.’ Dr. Harris seems to 
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have fallen into the common error of representing 
the opposed alternatives as being a Liturgy and 
extempore prayer. But there are many Noncon- 
formists and Presbyterians who dislike a Liturgy, 
but who have an aversion at least equally strong 
to extempore prayer. It should be an axiom that 
no clergyman is entitled to lead his people in their 
devotions without careful preparation. 


The true contrast is between the exclusive use 
of a Liturgy compulsorily imposed by ecclesiastical 
authority and the at least optional use of prayers 
composed or selected by the clergyman himself. 
The edge is taken from the controversy by the 
consideration that it is not the minister alone but 
the worshippers who pray, and that in neither case 
are the worshippers responsible for the contents 
of the prayers or the language in which they are 
expressed. 

The advantages claimed for a Liturgy are solid 
and substantial. Where a Liturgy is used, there 
is some guarantee that the great subjects which 
must ever be the burden of the prayers of the 
Church are kept in mind. Moreover, in the prayers 
of a Liturgy, and not least in their language, we 
feel we have a bond between the Church of our 
day and the saints of the past. 


The prayers in a Liturgy are usually couched in 
choice diction (though the Editor refers to the 
complaint that the new prayers ‘ do not read well’), 
and for many there is a peculiar attraction in the 
thought that all over the world the same prayers 
are ascending to God from devout worshippers. 
Under a Liturgy, also, the worshipper is protected 
from ‘shocks’ due to the idiosyncrasies of clergy- 
men, their intellectual incapacity or spiritual im- 
maturity. Probably no Nonconformist Church 
would like to be held responsible for all the prayers 
offered by its clergy during the War. 

From the purely professional point of view there 
is the consideration that dependence on a Liturgy 
immensely simplifies the work of the clergy, who, 
if they so choose, need not give a moment’s prepara- 
tion to the work of leading the worshippers in 
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their prayers. One would hesitate, however, to 
claim that this is necessarily an advantage from 
the point of view either of the minister or of 
the laity. Indeed, one criticism urged against a 
Liturgy is that it implies a distrust of the clergy, 
which is resented in those churches that insist on 
a high standard of education and a long period of 
preparation for their ministers. 


There is another difficulty about the use of a 
Liturgy. The non-liturgical churches are less 
anxious that the prayers of their people should be 
beautiful, dignified, and historical than that they 
should be prayers. But the repetition of familiar 
prayer formule, such as the Lord’s Prayer, taken 
at the speed at which they are usually taken, and 
without pauses as is the custom, is no more prayer 
than is the product of a Buddhist prayer-wheel. 
To turn such recitations into prayers would, in 
the circumstances, be all but a psychological 
impossibility. 

Another serious objection to a Liturgy is the 
difficulty of adapting fixed forms of prayer to the 
needs of a changing world. It was in 1907 that 
Convocation began to consider revision of the 
Prayer Book; but it was not till the Great War 
that it became manifest to all that the 1662 Book 
was out of date. The Burial Office, for example, 
needed for tens of thousands, could not be used as 
it stood. Of the forty-five Occasional Prayers and 
Thanksgivings in the 1928 Revision, the late Dr. 
Brightman claims that only five can be called 
really new. These are the Prayers for the British 
Empire, for the Church Assembly, for the League 
of Nations, for Sunday Schools, and for Industrial 
Peace. Mr. Milner-White, who has constantly 
used the new Occasional Prayers in church, finds 
them lacking in provision for modern need and in 
distinction of form and expression. It is a very 
grave charge against any system of Church prayer 
that it can respond to new needs, however great, 
only by the aid of cumbrous machinery which, 
when it moves at all, moves with infinite leisure 
and sometimes with unsatisfactory results. 


While there are fundamental human needs that 
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are common and abide, there are others, equally 
demanding prayer, that vary not only from age 
to age but almost from parish to parish. Moreover, 
those with an acute sense of religious appropriate- 
ness would urge that the form to be taken by group 
prayer depends to some extent on the environ- 
ment, social and architectural. A form of words 
that would be entirely congruous to the large body 
of worshippers in a Cathedral may border on the 
absurd as expressing the aspirations of a small 
group of all but illiterate villagers. 


George Borrow tells in ‘ Wild Wales’ a curious 
adventure which happened to him near Chester. 
He fell in with some wandering tinkers who insisted 
on taking him for a minister and talking to him 
about their souls. At the end of the conversation 
they said: ‘O Sir, give us comfort in some shape 
or other. Give us God!’ Borrow could do 
nothing but fling some money to them and say: 
“Lord have mercy on you,’ and depart. ‘We do 
not want your money, Sir,’ a woman screamed 
after him. ‘We have plenty of money. Give us 
God!’ This story is told by Canon Guy RocrErs 
in the first chapter of Christ in the Changing World, 
a chapter that strikes a new note. 


This is the cry of the world to-day, Canon RocERs 
says. It is a demand. We have heard much of 
the ‘ wistful’ search for truth, the ‘ wistful’ turning 
to God, but there is nothing wistful about the 
ordinary man to-day. God is for him the alterna- 
tive to chaos. The gap in his thinking, in his 
standard of conduct, in his relationship with others, 
needs to be filled by God. ‘The man I am thinking 
of does not want to be handled with kid gloves, 
nor does he want to be prepared for the shock of 
receiving God. The Church’s tentative and diplo- 
matic approaches to him on the possibility of 
accepting God surprise him. He is all for God if 
he can find Him. Give us God if you can and be 
quick about it.’ 

Our attitude is altogether too timid and apolo- 
getic. The great need of to-day is not interpreta- 
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tion of God but proclamation of Him. We think 
the modern man is not worrying about his sins, 
and we hasten to explain that God is not worrying 
either, only to find that the burden of the world’s 
sin is pressing more heavily than ever upon the 
conscience of mankind. We fancy that miracles 
are out of date, and prepare people for living in a 
‘closed’ universe, only to discover from science 
that it is more open than ever before. Imagining 
that the life of triumphant faith in Christ lived 
by a Hudson Taylor is no longer possible under 
modern conditions, we set ourselves to study the 
limits under which faith may safely be applied, 
and then we are startled out of our complacence 
by the life-story of Kagawa of Japan. 


Let us postpone our policy of adjustment and 
proclaim a living faith in a living God. Changes 
of interpretation are as variable as fashion in 
women’s clothes. We are at present wearing a 
costume made by Karl Barth, which is uncommonly 
like one of the early Victorian modes. There is 
abundant drapery, and the form is well concealed ! 
Within the Church the pendulum swings back- 
wards and forwards, and the presentation of the 
Faith varies according to the mode of scientific 
thought. But this 1s a declaratory moment in the 
world’s history. Every one who has something 
to give must give it. Adjustment and recon- 
struction will come (must come) later. But the 
note of to-day is urgency. The old war weariness 
is gone. Humanity is on the march again. And 
whenever man turns there is a gap to be filled. 

This is one of the supreme arguments for the 
Christian Faith—that it fills the gap. If you read 
Walter Lippman’s ‘ Preface to Morals’ you may 
well feel a chill creeping round your heart until 
you come to his constructive part, and find what is 
to take the place of the God whom you have 
learned to know in Christ. The substitutes for 
God are so utterly inadequate to the strain that 
life puts on them. The gap between man’s moral 
capacity and his idealism can never be filled in 
that way. The substitutes for God do not work 
in the moral sphere. There can be no such thing 
as ethics without a foundation in faith. There is 
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no reason for goodness but that it has behind it 
the moral imperative. 


There never was a time when faith had more 
reason to be sure and aggressive than it has to-day. 
It is pathetic to see people waiting for a scientist’s 
nod before daring to achieve a confident faith in 
the unseen. The swing back from distrust and 
neglect of science to abject dependence on it for 
prescribing the limits of faith has gone too far. 
Such an attitude is not welcomed by the scientist. 
He works steadily in his own sphere, but he has no 
desire to set any limits to the spiritual sphere. 
The new note in science is that of genuine spiritual 
humility. Within the region of the moral and 
spiritual life a certainty can be reached which 
science is prepared neither to reject nor to affirm, 
but with which, if the phrase be possible, it finds 
itself increasingly in sympathy. 


What the world wants is testimony. It is 
waiting for those who have found God real to 
themselves, who come not to argue but to witness. 
It is remarkable how successful are the religious 
books which make simple testimony their main 
theme. Here isa list of ‘ best sellers’: What I Owe 
to Christ, by C. F. ANDREWS ; What Christ Means to 
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Me, by Sir Wilfred GRENFELL ; Christ at the Round 
Table, by Stanley Jones ; and God in the Slums, by 
Hugh Repwoop. The popularity of books like 
these means that people want to find the secret 
of how to reach God for themselves. Gone is mis- 
giving. Gone is the old inferiority complex. Gone 
is the old emphasis on restatement and adjust- 
ment. Christianity has found itself. It is rejoicing 
in the exuberance of its own life. 


Can we break through the spiritual lethargy 
which has crept over us partly as the result of a 
long accepted minimizing view of Christianity, and 
partly through the policy of always waiting for 
fuller justification for putting our faith to the 
venture? We not only need to capture the old 
spirit of confidence, we have abundant reason for 
possessing it. And we cannot deprive the world 
of what it may receive through us. The cry ‘ Give 
us God’ is in our ears. We hear it in the markets. 
We hear it behind international conferences which 
deal with the remaking of the world. Beneath 
the conversation of ordinary men there flows an 
undercurrent of serious thought, sometimes of 
apocalyptic hope. And what we have got we must 
give; we who have found God in Christ must 
offer God to the people. 


Je God at Work? 


By THE RicHT ReveREND A. A. Davin, D.D., BisHop or LIvERPOOL. 


In the Listener of October 29th, 1930, Professor 
Malinowski, speaking ‘not as a specialist, but 
simply as a thinking and feeling man,’ has said : 


‘Personally I am an agnostic. I am not able, 
that is, to deny the existence of God: nor 
would I be inclined to do so, still less to main- 
tain that such a belief is not necessary. I also 
fervently hope that there is a survival after 
death, and I deeply desire to obtain some 
certainty on this matter. But with all that 
I am unable to accept any positive religion— 
Christian or otherwise. I cannot positive 
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believe in Providence in any sense of the word, 
and I have no conviction of personal immor- 
tality. 

‘Thus, as you see, I profoundly differ from 
the confident rationalist or disbeliever of the 
past generation or two. We all know the 
story of La Place and the discussion which he 
had with Napoleon the First about his system 
of Celestial Mechanics. The Emperor asked 
him, ‘‘ What place have you given to God in 
your system?” ‘Sire,’ was the answer, 
“this is an hypothesis of which I have never 
the need.” It is the proud answer of a 
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confident atheist, but it does not ring true to 
the humble agnostic. On the contrary, I 
should say that God is a reality and not a 
hypothesis, and a reality of which I am in the 
greatest need, though this need I cannot 
satisfy or fulfil. The typical rationalist says, 
“T don’t know, and I don’t care.” The tragic 
agnostic would rejoin, ‘‘I cannot know, but 
I feel a deep and passionate need of faith, of 
evidence, and of revelation.” ... Modern 
agnosticism is a tragic and shattering frame 
of mind. To discuss agnosticism as an easy 
and shallow escape from the moral obligations 
and discipline of religion—this is an unworthy 
and superficial way of dealing with it.’ 


It would be equally unworthy and superficial 
to dismiss the new agnosticism as merely another 
case of that ‘ blind unbelief’ which 1s ‘ sure to err.’ 
Indeed the Churches may themselves have some- 
thing to learn from the sincerity, the humility, and 
the reverence here revealed. The Professor speaks 
for a large number of thinking people. They are 
not hostile to religion. They cannot even be 
described as indifferent to it. To them religion 
does matter. And they suspect that it may matter 
supremely. But to its professed exponents they 
would say, ‘What you tell us about God as you see 
Him in Christ may be true. And the hypothesis 
attracts us. But it seems to us that you present 
it mainly in terms of the past. You tell us what 
God has done in the world and wants to do for us. 
But is He doing it now? You declare that 
“history must come round to the side of faith.” 
But we cannot wait for the final verdict of history. 
To us the matter is urgent. We earnestly desire 
to make our decision. In our suspended judgment 


we are not at ease. Show us clearly that God is 


active in this present world, and we will accept 
what we can of all the rest of what you say.’ 

Here is a demand for evidence which the Churches 
ought to be able to meet. They will desire to do 
so, not with the old dialectic of argument for 
victory, not with too keen an eye for this or that 
chance of confuting or confounding, but with the 
sympathy that understands. As they argue they 
will be prepared to learn as well as to teach. And 
their first lesson will be that in this very seeking, 
God speaks. That men and women are so deeply 
moved and yet so plainly unsatisfied is in itself 
an indication that the satisfaction actually exists. 
Even by the seekers this may ultimately be re- 
cognized as of evidential value. But it would not 
be fair to press it on them at the outset. For what 


_ be no such question. 


they declare themselves to need is evidence more 
direct and objective of the activity of God. 

What kind of evidence? The question is bound 
up with another. What kind of God do they 
imagine they are seeking? For us there should 
Jesus has answered it. We 
are concerned with none other but the Father He 
revealed. Our God is Christ-like, and in Him is no 
un-Christlikeness at all. Are we then to say to 
them, You must first accept the authority of Jesus 
and seek only such evidence as will confirm His 
conception of God? Shall we tell them that until 
they are ready for this-acceptance we can go no 
farther with them; that they must seek their 
answer from philosophers and metaphysicians, and 
make the best of it? I could not so close the 
discussion. It seems to me that when our Lord 
asked His friends, ‘ Whom do men say that Iam?’ 
He expected an answer from them. He knew 
that in showing the Father He was presenting a 
problem which would inevitably involve differing 
reactions of observation, of reasoning and even of 
speculation. And of these reactions He wanted 
His followers to be aware and take account. In 
other words, He assumed that there was and always 
would be a stage in human search for God through 
which some must pass before they can give Peter’s 
answer to ‘ whom do ye say that Iam ?’ 

But at least we can fairly explain that our Lord 
quite definitely excludes one kind of evidence, and 
why. It was the evidence of an irruption of power 
disturbing the ordered course of Nature, spectacular, 
incontestable. More than once He was asked for a 
sign. The request was always rejected deliberately 
and emphatically, once with indignation: ‘ An evil 
and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign.’ 
He saw something poisonous in their motive. 
Where was the evil? He had faced it in the 
Temptation. He had already decided that the 
supernatural power of which He was beginning to 
be conscious was not to be used to satisfy the 
material needs of Himself and His followers. He 
had also set aside the use of physical force. He 
was now faced with a more insidious suggestion. 
Might He not secure conviction and allegiance by 
some conspicuous act, inexplicable except upon 
the assumption that He wielded a superhuman 
power? After that no one could have questioned 
His authority. The suggestion was very natural, 
very attractive, and very dangerous. The danger 
was twofold. In the first place, the kind of belief 
He wanted then, and still wants, can be given 
only by men themselves, of their own free will and 
accord. He was dealing with men endowed and 
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entrusted with faculties of reason, of will, and of 
love. If He were to force belief upon them by 
an overwhelming interference of absolute power, 
prostrating their minds and subjugating their 
wills, He would paralyse the power of giving it 
at all. Their reason and their wills would cease 
to operate, and the way of love would be 
blocked. 

But He had a further reason for excluding this 
kind of persuasion. It would have shown God’s 
character to be other than it is. It would have 
contradicted what lies at the heart of Jesus’ revela- 
tion of the Creator-Father, namely, that He made 
men to be free, and purposes to keep them free, 
at all costs to Himself as well as to them. If men 
once conceive the idea that God is treating them 
otherwise than as free beings, they will never 
understand His own nature, disclosed in the life 
and death of Christ. God treats men as men 
themselves treat others whom they love. He 
trusts them. He trusts Himself to them. He 
‘sent’ His Son, that is to say, He offered Himself 
freely to free men. They could accept or reject 
Him as they would. They rejected, with awful 
consequence to Him and to them. But not with 
final consequence, because He trusts them still. 
And nothing must endanger their vision of a God 
who trusts. 

On these two grounds Jesus refused to take the 
way of moral compulsion. It is quite true that 
He did use His divine power with startling effect 
in demonstrating His supremacy over sin and 
disease and death. It may also be that He relied 
ipon His miracles as part, though not the chief 
part, of His credentials—‘ or else believe me for the 
very works’ sake.’ But these works (or signs as 
St. John calls them) are done in the ordinary course 
of His work. They were necessary to the declara- 
ion of God’s Kingdom. They were a foretaste of 
iltimate victory over adverse powers which He 
would share with us. ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, He that believeth on me, the works that I 
Jo shall he do also ; and greater works than these 
shall he do.’ His works were not done for display, 
0 strike the imagination or to win supporters. 
[hose who witnessed them were few, and some of 
chem were already convinced. Often these were 
warned to keep what they had witnessed to them- 
elves. What they had gained was not so much 
i fuller assurance, but a deeper insight into the 
ange of God’s concern and His methods of ex- 
yressing it. Here, as always, it was to those who 
jad that more was given. 

What kind of God? Enough, and possibly more 
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than is necessary, has been said to exclude the 
demand for evidence of God’s activity which might 
proceed from tours de force whenever it seems to 
us desirable that He should so demonstrate His 
concern in human affairs. But there are still 
many people who are subject to the unconscious 
pressure of such a demand, especially in times of 
widespread confusion and distress. Questions like, 
‘Why did not God stop the War?’ or ‘How 
can He allow His world, if He loves it, to fall into 
the present chaos ?’ will still be asked. They can 
be answered only through a previous question, 
‘What kind of God is it to whom you so appeal, 
and does He exist ?’” 

The Report of the Lambeth Conference of 1930 
reminds us (p. 76) that we have not yet fully faced 
the fact that in the Church itself are still cherished 
mistaken ideas of God. Among these ideas is 
that of a Being who is alone responsible for all 
misfortunes not quite obviously due to human 
agency, who ‘sends’ wars and catastrophes, 
plagues, and untimely deaths, for inscrutable 
reasons of His own. These must be accepted 
because they are ‘His Will’ unless and until 
our wills in prayer can induce Him to avert or 
withdraw them. Such a conception clearly arises 
out of a mistaken reverence for the Old Testament, 
which drives some people to an unintelligent and 
almost perverse attempt to find a place for every 
statement about Jehovah within our apprehension 
of the Father of Jesus Christ. And the confused 
result is often accepted outside the Church as 
characteristic of the Christian conception of God, so 
that ‘ people who should be attracted to the Church 
through the truth that is in Jesus are often actually 
repelled from it.’ It is quite true that we have yet 
to establish the full apprehension of God in Christ, 
and to face all its implications, before we can make 
an intelligible Christian answer to the question at 
the head of this article. 

In the meantime we must make it clear that the 
materials for our answer will be drawn, not from 
the conception of God’s government prevalent in 
Old Testament times, but from that which our 
Lord substituted for it. To the chroniclers and 
poets and prophets under the Jewish dispensation 
His rule is obvious, immediate, and personal. 
They regarded it as parallel to the rule of the 
Pharaohs and other potentates of other Gentiles, 
and of their own Kings too. That was the highest 
and strongest form of human government of which 
they had experience. On that analogy they 
conceived the government of God, because they 
had no other. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
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they should make Him responsible alike for disaster 
and success. It was He who had led His people 
out of Egypt, who had given them laws, who 
rewarded obedience by plenteous harvests and 
victories over their enemies, and requited unfaith- 
fulness by famine or defeat. 

When we turn from the Old Testament to the 
New, we find that our Lord teaches a faith in the 
providence of God which is essentially the same, 
but with a difference. The world is still governed 
by God’s laws, the mighty embodiments and 
guardians of His purpose in the destiny He offers 
to mankind. ‘Think not,’ He said, ‘that I came 
to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to 
destroy but to fulfil.’ He fulfilled the law by 
including it all under love. But the love that 
inspired and explains the law covers a range wider 
than men had ever yet been able to conceive. It 
involves not only the attitude of men to one 
another and to God, but also God’s attitude to 
them. In Christ they were to learn that God 
submits Himself to the law He has made for man. 
No longer is He to be conceived as reigning above 
the law and apart from His world. He has entered 
into it, bringing with Him a love strong enough 
to bear its share of the consequence when the law 
is transgressed and the love rejected. But this 
fulfilment of the law does not weaken it. On the 
contrary, it gives fuller demonstration of a sequence 
of cause and effect which is inexorable. No nicely 
adjusted policy can avert it, and no prayer. Jesus 
Himself prayed that if it were possible the cup 
might pass from Him. It was not possible. He 
went to His death because the blindness and 
malevolence of men must work itself out on Him. 
But the consequence must fall also on them. Of 
this they had been warned. He had spoken of 
Himself as a stone, rejected by some builders, but 
established by the will of God. Then He said, 
‘And he that falleth on this stone shall be broken 
to pieces: but on whomsoever it shall fall it will 
scatter him as dust.’ These are stern words, but 
from the lips of One who proved His acceptance 
of His own law for Himself they cannot convey a 
judgment arbitrary or vindictive. 

It is only under this new conception of God’s 
relationship to His world, although it be not yet 
fully established even among Christians, that we 
shall build up an answer to the agnostic’s question. 
Since Jesus came, we are to look for the divine 
operation not only or even mainly in interventions 
ab extra, but rather in a continuous participation 
in the laws and conditions laid down for men and 
shared by God. His law for individuals and 
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nations is that they should live and work together 
as members one of another. We have not so 
lived. We have been driven, or we think we have 
been driven, into a very different life, national and 
international. Party against party, nation against 
nation, each seeking strength to use against the 
rest. The inevitable consequence is war and 
economic chaos. It is a consequence which falls 
upon innumerable people in all countries, some of 
whom have but an infinitesimal share of the re- 
sponsibility, and many, so far as we can see, none 
at all. But they fall also upon Him. So by the 
stern logic of events is continually reinforced the 
revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ. 

But this revelation shows more than a God who 
is afflicted in the afflictions of His people and par- 
takes with them in the consequence of their wrong- 
doing. He is in His world not only to suffer, but 
also to create, partly through the suffering, but 
equally through the constructive energy which He 
has given them to use with Him in the continuous 
re-creation of His world from within. May we not 
ask our questioners to consider the positive im- 
pulses at work in men’s striving after beauty and 
truth and goodness? Why do men spend them- 
selves in artistry, and research, and philanthropy. 
for no reward but the satisfaction of an impulse 
that lifts them towards an ideal? Can we account 
for their striving otherwise than by the hypothesis 
that their ideals exist in a Power which strives in 
them to realize Himself? God has given us a 
share of His power, both to destroy and to create. 
The pain of the one and the joy of the other are 
His as well as ours. And He shares with us the 
responsibility of both. 

God and the Individual. At this point we car 
imagine that our questioners might say, ‘ We 
acknowledge that the more we look for God outside 
His world the less likely we are to find Him. Witl 
you we are prepared to seek for evidence of Hi: 
present energy within human life rather that 
above it. But what you have disclosed to us s¢ 
far is concerned with His relation to the totality 
of men and nations, or to whole movements 0 
idealistic labour which may indeed be directec 
towards Him, though by no means all of th 
labourers seem aware of it. We admit that in thi 
way and to this extent He may inspire classes 0 
men with unworldly ambitions, and more or les 
effectively control their collective relationship 
one to another. But such evidence of His concer! 
in human affairs is for us too general and diffuse 
What we need is some indication of His concer! 
with individuals. How may I be sure that thi 
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mighty eternal Power, this Person if you prefer 
that word, takes any interest in me ?’ 

To this we have two answers. The first will not 
be entirely convincing except to those who have 
made their vision of God out of the sayings and 
doings of Jesus. The records show clearly that 
our Lord had an intense personal concern in 
individual persons. He studied them separately, 
man by man, woman by woman. He penetrated 
into their secret lives, and all that He found there 
He understood. What He said to Nicodemus, to 
Peter, to James, to Mary of Bethany, to Mary 
Magdalene, was meant for them individually. We 
rightly apply His words to types of people they 
represented. But He was addressing Himself not 
to types, but to persons. As He spoke He was 
looking not over their heads but into their eyes. 
What He did for this leper, or that paralytic, or 
that other, driven half mad by fear, was done as a 
service special to each of them. It passed from 
Him as a personal gift. But it was given on His 
terms, not on theirs. It came not from a distance, 
but after a movement towards Him on the part of 
them or of their friends, that is to say, at a moment 
of personal relationship. It was when Christ and 
a man were close together, each intensely aware of 
the other confronting him, that things began to 
happen. To the human part in that movement 
and awareness He gave the name of faith. And 
He made it, or found it, the sole condition of His 
effective contact with them. There were excep- 
tions, for sometimes He brought His help unsought. 
But normally He required it. A share in the estab- 
lishment of that relationship must come from them. 

Here some of our friends will say, ‘ Yes, that is 
a fair inference from the gospel story. It is quite 
clear that so Christ made Himself felt in contacts 
with individuals at that time. That is how He 
was at work in His world. And we realize His 
intention to show that this is how the Father will 
‘make Himself felt in our world and for all time. 
But does He.do it ?’” 

This brings the second part of our answer, 
which should be more acceptable as evidence, 
because it is more direct. It is drawn from an 
examination and a sharing of what is called Christian 
experience. By this we mean a personal conviction, 
founded on fact, of Christ’s power to change 
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individual lives. There is abundance of it available, 
and in all manner of forms. Some is on record 
in books. And we might get a great deal more of 
it from one another. Obviously it is from one 
person to another now as then, that the knowledge 
must pass. ‘Tell John,’ said Jesus. ‘ Andrew 
telleth Peter, We have found the Christ.’ But for 
us there are two special difficulties in the passage 
of this experience. It is often stated in terms 
which do not attract. The language is emotional 
and, as we suspect, exaggerated. It offends our 
taste, and we doubt whether we really desire 
experience so described. Moreover, we are very 
shy of sharing it at all, partly from a suspicion 
that it may not be authentic, and partly from fear 
of hypocrisy. It has been one of the greatest 
contributions of the Oxford Group Movement to 
demonstrate how this shyness can quite easily and 
naturally be dispelled even in those who have 
hitherto been specially subject to it, how an 
atmosphere can be created so clear and open that 
personal barriers disappear, and the experience of 
one becomes freely available for others. What 
has happened to some becomes to others credible 
and attainable. And there is no question that as 
the way opens from one to another of a group, so, 
and by the same process, the approach is cleared 
for all of them to Christ. 

Of the effect of such contact there can hardly 
be a doubt. Now, as in the first days, character 
is changed, strength and patience are received, 
and hope is renewed by the touch of His power. 
Signal examples are known to most of us, not 
confined to particular Churches or groups, and so 
numerous and varied that they cannot fairly be 
ascribed to causes other than that which in all 
these cases is confessed. Apart from these are 
the unnumbered instances, less striking but equally 
authentic, in which personality is growing in vital 
power through contact with the Giver of Life, 
but without noticeable or measurable change. Of 
these there can be no human record. But facts 
enough are available to those who will seek them, 
for evidence which, tried by any normal test, is 
beyond dispute. And it is this mass of personal 
experience which in the long run will count for 
most in our estimate of divine activity in the 
world of men. 
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Riterature. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


ProFressor E. F. Scotr’s new book, The Literature 
of the New Testament (Milford ; 20s. net), is marked 
by the same elevation of thought and lucidity 
of style which characterize all his writings. An 
equally characteristic feature is the absence from 
the new volume of footnotes, appendices, and 
references to well-known authorities, although an 
excellent bibliography meets the special needs of 
students. The effect of Professor Scott’s method 
is that his book can be read with a delightful sense 
of ease by the specialist and the general reader 
alike. The points he discusses are those of genuine- 
ness, authorship, sources, contents, and the special 
problems relating to the several New Testament 
writings. 

Professor Scott believes that the Evangelists are 
worthy of high regard, if consideration is given to 
the actual conditions under which they worked. 
Few historians, he holds, ‘ have worked with a 
more genuine desire to tell the truth.’ He accepts 
the genuineness of all the Pauline Epistles, in- 
cluding 2 Thessalonians and Ephesians, and agrees 
with those who believe that genuine Pauline notes 
are embedded in the Pastorals, and in 2 Timothy 
in particular. Galatians, it is interesting to note, 
is dated by him during Paul’s first or second year 
at Ephesus. Reference is made to the current 
theory that Colossians, Ephesians, Philippians, and 
Philemon were composed during an unrecorded 
imprisonment at Ephesus, but Professor Scott 
states his preference for the traditional view that 
they were written at Rome, where Paul’s ‘ captivity 
was light and time was hanging on his hands.’ 
One of the most valuable parts of the book is the 
discussion of the problems of the Fourth Gospel. 
The author’s now famous book on this Gospel 
prepares us for much that is written here ; but we 
welcome his conclusion, which agrees with that of 
the late Professor Bacon, that ‘ there is no ground 
for assuming that the “elder”? who wrote the 
Epistles was the elder John.’ With reference to 
1 John, Professor Scott declares that ‘no book has 
ever been written which takes us nearer to the 
very heart of our religion.’ A final chapter treats 
the subject of the formation of the New Testament ; 
this is a chapter of absorbing interest, and we 
doubt if anything better has ever been written in 
so small a compass on the question of the Canon. 


Professor Scott’s thesis is that ‘the church, in the 
end, selected those writings which had already 
selected themselves.’ 

On several points we should have welcomed a 
fuller discussion ; but we cannot have everything, 
and are grateful rather that we receive so much 
from the writer who has made it his aim ‘ to avoid 
the technical terms and academical issues and to 
offer a plain account of the essential difficulties.’ 
For these points the student has other resources, 
and will heartily welcome a book which seeks ‘ to 
represent the general findings of modern scholar- 
ship, not the private and perhaps fanciful views of 
any one scholar.’ 


A REFUTATION OF MODERNISM. 


The Rev. H. P. V. Nunn, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, seeks in his new volume, 
What ts Modernism? (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d. net), to 
analyse and estimate the value of the critical move- 
ment which bears this name. If his estimate were 
to be accepted, then Modernism must be regarded 
as a type of criticism which subverts, although it 
professes to conserve, Christianity. For Mr. Nunn 
is not only a traditionalist, but regards the Modern- 
ist—or at any rate the typical Modernist—as 
having forfeited his right to remain in the Christian 
Church. 

In this book he challenges in particular the 
Modernist rejection of the doctrines of the Virgin 
Birth and the physical resurrection of Christ. On 
these and other doctrines of the traditional faith 
he examines the statements and arguments of 
English, American, and Continental Modernists, 
quoting copiously from their works. His own 
criticisms of their positions are, generally speaking, 
acute and vigorous, and now and again they are 
full of pungency. He delights in scoring points 
off his opponents, nor does he refrain from jibing 
comment. 

But we are of opinion that the scheme of the 
volume is not such as to carry the debate much 
forward. There is overmuch detail in Mr. Nunn’s 
canvas; a broader treatment is to be desiderated. 
And one also desiderates a more sympathetic 
understanding of the Modernist mind, a profounder 
appreciation of Modernist difficulties. 

No doubt M. Loisy was not an altogether admir- 
able character, but Mr. Nunn need not have insisted 
upon this. In a modern Christian apologetic it is 
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the opponents’ positions, and not the opponents’ 
lives, that are the fair subject of attack. We 
cannot but feel there is animus as well as much 
truth in his statement that the only thing really 
novel in Modernism is that ‘its exponents retain 
their position as official teachers in a Church whose 
principal doctrines they have rejected, not for gain 
or position, but for the good of the Church and 
of mankind.’ 


THE ANCIENT WORLD VIEW. 


The Universe, as revealed by modern astronomy, 
passes all understanding. At the bare recital of 
its magnitude, the mind of man is literally 
bludgeoned into stupefaction. According to De 
Sitter, who has spoken the last word on cosmology, 
that combination of space, time,and matter which we 
call the Universe is about two thousand million light- 
years in extent and contains sixty thousand million 
galaxies or universes. To one of these galaxies— 
a comparatively large one, according to Shapley— 
our Sun belongs. But Van Rhijn tells us it is one 
of a crowd of thirty thousand million, an average 
stellar dwarf, in no way distinguished: and round 
that dwarf star revolves the dwarf planet on which 
we live and a few other fellow-planets. And this 
world, with its satellite the Moon, revolves round 
the Sun at eighteen miles per second, and the Sun 
moves among the stars at twelve miles per second, 
carrying its family with it, and all the other stars 
are in motion, and our galaxy and all the other 
galaxies are racing about with almost inconceiv- 
able velocities. And if the-Universe-is. very big, 
it is very old also. Our Moon left us about five 
hundred million years ago; our Earth itself has 
had thousands of millions of years of existence, 
while at, least eight billion years have elapsed 
since old King Sol first began to glimmer as a red 
haze in the midst of the primeval nebula. 

Beside a cosmology such as this, the world-views 
of the ancients shrink into nothingness. The 
Ptolemaic Universe was indeed a homely affair— 
the Earth the pivot of the Universe, with Sun, 
Moon, planets, revolving round it, and beyond 
them the ‘fixed’ stars—little lamps attached to 
the inside of a sphere—and that was the Universe. 
And yet Ptolemy’s was the last word in ancient 
science. 

Despite their pitiful inadequacy, perhaps indeed 
because of it, the ancient cosmologies have never 
ceased to interest not only the scientist but the 
philosopher, the historian, and, indeed, all thinking 

people. There is a fascination in noticing how, 
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with painful steps and slow, mankind has emerged 
from ignorance into some degree of knowledge and 
to read of the first gropings of the human mind 
after a tenable world-view. In recent years much 
labour has been expended in reconstructing the 
cosmologies of the past. Dreyer, in his ‘ Planetary 
Systems,’ outlined the Greek and medieval world- 
views: Schiaparelli undertook to reconstruct the 
Hebrew cosmology in his ‘ Astronomy in the Old 
Testament’: while Warren, an American writer, 
discussed not only the Hebrew and Greek world- 
views but the cosmologies of ancient Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, and India in his ‘ Earliest Cosmologies.’? To 
these standard volumes we must now add another— 
Early Astronomy and Cosmology: A Reconstruc- 
tion of the Earliest Cosmic System, by Mr. C. P. S. 
Menon, B.A., M.Sc., F.R.A.S. (Allen & Unwin; 
tos. net). Professor L. N. C. Filon, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
of London University, tells us that Mr. Menon is 
peculiarly well suited to write a book which seeks 
to reconstruct the ancient cosmologies. ‘A 
graduate of both an English and an Indian Uni- 
versity, he adds to technical astronomical knowledge 
that peculiar instinct for interpreting the Eastern 
mind and its ways which is essential in work of 
this kind, and which can only be found among 
those who have grown up in the environment of 
an Eastern civilization.’ Passing in review the 
early astronomical systems of the Indians, the 
Chinese, the Babylonians, the Persians, the Hebrews, 
and the ancient Greeks, he concludes that these 
systems, differing one from another, spring from a 
common source, and that there was one primitive 
world-view at the back of these. The Universe, 
Mr. Menon believes, was conceived not as round 
or spherical or cubical or shapeless, but as square, 
‘with four directions, four sides and four quarters.’ 
“The sky was a flat ceiling, and the celestial bodies 
moved in rectilinear orbits, turning sharply at the 
corners.’ The Earth was also square, or at least 
square-based, and the centre of motion was a huge 
mountain in the north. ‘Thus,’ says Mr. Menon, 
“we have one complete picture of the Universe, 
instead of the few dim marks scattered and un- 
connected and supposed to belong to the different 
localities in which they are found. The picture 
gradually faded out of the memory of the peoples 
during the course of the ages, and later interpreters 
only increased the confusion by construing the 
ancient cosmology in terms of the circular shape 
current in their own times, and thus leaving us 
very few clues for its elucidation.’ 

Mr. Menon has done a valuable service in seeking 
to reconstruct this primeval cosmology. Certainly 
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the reader is almost persuaded that Mr. Menon is 
right, for he supports his theory by a most im- 
pressive array of hard facts and statistics from all 
the early cosmologies. This is a book of real value 
to the astronomer, and not without interest to the 
theologian. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST. 


‘Our fear for the future is that this generation’s 
education in the eternal realities of the spiritual 
life should not keep pace with its education in 
the seemingly real, but evanescent, perhaps evil- 
fraught things of materialism. Our hope for the 
future is that the Church should come to its own 
as never before, as the stirrer-up and maintainer 
and increaser of spiritual thought, spiritual vision, 
spiritual life in our midst and beyond our shores.’ 
These words are taken from a wistful little book 
entitled This Thing To-day (Jackson, Wylie & Co. ; 
3s. 6d. net), by the Rev. Foster Franklin, one of 
the younger ministers of the Church of Scotland. 
It consists of a series of addresses whose motive 
the author modestly describes as ‘to harmonise 
very simple thoughts of the hour with the timeless 
truth of Christ.’ Practically all the addresses are 
written round important occasions, celebrations, 
or commemorations of the very recent past—for 
example, Sir Alfred Ewing’s Presidential Address 
to the British Academy, the Opening of the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre, the Fifteen Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Death of St. Ninian, the Cen- 
tenary of Sir Walter Scott, etc. Mr. Franklin has 
avoided with singular success the perils attendant 
upon such ‘topical’ discussions. He places his 
finger unerringly on the eternal truths of which 
such commemorations should remind us, and he 
applies them with much earnestness to the life of 
the individual and the nation: it is in this sphere, 
he says, that Scottish nationalism, of which we 
hear much in these days, would assert itself 
most fruitfully. Mr. Franklin is disquieted, as all 
thoughtful people are, by some phenomena in our 
contemporary life, and his book is a clarion call 
to revert to the fundamental things by which men 
live, and which were so brilliantly illustrated by 
some of the great figures of the past. In an age 
like ours, he reminds us, indifference is despicable, 
and we welcome a book which confirms its plea 
for a wider interest in ideal Christian citizenship 
by the wholesome reminder that the ideal citizen 
ought to be the producer of, rather than the product 
of, the ideal society. 
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If you were asked, ‘ Where can I find in workable 
compass an adequate analysis and summary of 
the best thought of India’ ? what would you say ? 
Several claimants rise to the mind. But hence- 
forth a foremost place among them must be given 
to Outlines of Indian Philosophy (Allen & Unwin ; 
418 pages, 16s. net). The author, Professor M. 
Hiriyanna, is a skilled and competent teacher and 
expositor, with a love of his subject, and an enviable 
lucidity of exposition. Things dark and baffling 
leap into distinctness when he turns his light upon 
them. The work has not the amplitude of Radha- 
krishnan’s two-volumed treatise. Yet it, too, is 
full and scholarly and arresting, and, what means 
much, compact. Not easily will one find analyses 
and appreciations so penetrating and _ helpfully 
informing of the Upanishads—so dim and so opaque 
to ordinary eyes—of the argument and the moral 
fervour of the Gita, of Buddhism in its various. 
schools, of Jainism, and even of the various systems 
—where, as a rule, readers are apt to lose touch 
with their guides, and tire, and so turn back—as, 
without any sense of crowding, are here given in 
the twenty to fifty pages which are devoted to 
each of those great themes. A notable achievement. 


When twenty years ago Rabindranath Tagore’s 
poems were being translated for us, there were 
those to whom they came as a great gift. A certain 
haunting beauty lay upon them, mysterious as 
moonlight, and like it, able to awaken thoughts 
and emotions almost inexpressible and that fade 
out in mere grey daylight. And always God was 
very near. At every turning, with a thrill of awe 
and happiness, one came upon Him face to face. 

Here comes another volume out of the same 
mind—The Golden Boat (Allen & Unwin; 4s. 6d. 
net). It is interesting. But the hand seems to 
have lost its cunning, and the old thrill is not here. 
The roads are still as full of living figures, men and 
women and little children. But the moon is 
hidden, and the night is colder. The old witchery 
is, somehow, lacking, and one no longer meets 
God, merely hears of Him at times, not always very 
credibly. Is it the reader’s fault? Is it the 
author’s? In any case, the book comes from an 
earthier and far less spiritual world. 


Everybody remembers the questionnaire issued 
by the Broadcasting Company on Family Life, 
and the derisive criticism to which it was sub- 
jected. Another face is put on the matter, how- 
ever, when we realize that it was part of a serious 
investigation, for purely social and scientific ends, 
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and in connexion with the series of talks on ‘ The 
Changing World.’ In Changes in Family Life, 
edited by Sir William Beveridge (Allen & Unwin ; 
3s. 6d. net), we have an account of the ‘ Family 
Form’ (indeed, the Form itself in an appendix), 
and a printing of the talks and conversations over 
the wireless which were concerned with it. There 
are four monologues by Sir William Beveridge, 
and three duets involving himself and Mrs. Adam- 
son, of the Labour Party, Mrs. Barton, Dr. Hugh 
Dalton, and Professor Morris Ginsberg. In a con- 
cluding chapter Sir William gives his first impres- 
sions of the eight thousand returns already received 
in answer to the questionnaire (of which fifty 
thousand copies were asked for). The whole book 
is both interesting, because of the undress form of 
the talks and dialogues, and exceedingly valuable, 
because of the light thrown on a critical modern 
problem by different capable minds. It is to be 
hoped that a more leisurely and considered survey 
of the information gained will be issued at not too 
distant a date. 

The Rev. Campbell N. Moody, M.A., D.D., is 
widely known as a thoughtful writer on Chinese 
missions. In The King’s Guests (Allenson ; 3s. 6d. 
net) he gives us a series of short sketches illustrative 
of native life and Christian work in Formosa. The 
pictures he paints are vivid and fascinating, while 
his reflections on the situation are full of instruc- 
tion. In the present progress and development 
of Church life in heathen lands he foresees the 
possibility that the present century may close the 
era of Foreign Missions. ‘Will Christian nations 
be sending missionaries abroad in the year A.D. 
2000? Probably not. For then, we may hope, 
idols will be utterly abolished except in remote 
valleys. Even if, however, there are millions of 
heathen left, it is unlikely that room will any 
longer be found for missionaries from Europe or 
America. Those who, envying our opportunities, 
long to convert the heathen, will then be con- 
fronted with the prohibition, ‘“‘No white man or 
woman need apply.”’ Yet, in a valuable appendix, 
Dr. Moody makes clear how imperfect a grasp 
many have of the principles of the gospel, and what 
the lack of centuries of Christian civilization means 
for the Eastern convert. 


Dr. Hector Macpherson has done a service to 
Scottish Church history in writing the life of The 
Cameronian Philosopher : Alexander Shields (Black- 
wood; 7s. 6d. net). He justly claims that his 
book will ‘ fill a place hitherto vacant among the 
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biographies of famous Scotsmen.’ Perhaps it is 
hardly appropriate to call Shields ‘famous,’ for 
his name has never been a household word, even 
in Scotland where the names of Church worthies 
have been cherished. ‘He played many parts. A 
student in Holland, preacher in London, prisoner 
in Newgate, in the Tolbooth, and latterly on the 
Bass, field-preacher right up to the Revolution, 
chaplain to the Cameronian regiment first in Scot- 
land and then in Flanders, minister in St. Andrews, 
minister to the ill-fated Scots colony in Darien, 
and incidentally the first foreign missionary of the 
Church of Scotland, he lived dangerously and died 
young.’ Withal there is something tragical and 
ineffective in his career. Had he been a little less 
nimble of wit he would have gone, like his friend, 
James Renwick, to glorify God in the Grassmarket, 
and been assured of an imperishable place in the 
hearts of the Scottish people. But by some sub- 
tlety of argumentation, and a certain degree of 
compliance, he escaped the scaffold and survived 
to see the Revolution, only to find himself sundered 
from old friends, reprobated and misunderstood, 
and at last to perish in the miserable expedition 
to Darien. Dr. Macpherson has done his work 
admirably, collected and sifted his material with 
pious care, and skilfully outlined the history of the 
period. In the concluding chapters he gives a very 
full and illuminating discussion of Shields’ religious 
and political philosophy. 


In The First Story of Genesis as Literature 
(Heffer; 1s. 6d. net), Mr. F. E. Coggin, M.A., 
subjects Gn 11-23 to a careful analysis in respect 
of its language, grammar, and thought, and he 
appends a translation resting on his analysis. One 
of his chief contentions is that ‘creating’ and 
‘making,’ so far from being synonymous, are 
distinct and complementary ideas—creating is the 
starting-point for making. He works out this 
idea with a subtle ingenuity which is always worthy 
of consideration even when it is not fully convincing 
any more than his interpretation of ‘ Let us make 
man in our image’ as signifying ‘ distinctions and 
relationships within the unity of God.’ But Mr. 
Coggin’s claim to be heard on points of Hebrew 
scholarship is well attested by the little disserta- 
tion on Hebrew tenses which forms part of his 
argument, and what he has to say on the larger 
issues therefore merits attention. 


A Study of the Ordinary Arguments for the Exist- 
ence and Nature of God (Heffer ; 2s. 6d. net) is the 
first of a series of ‘ Modern Handbooks on Religion’ 
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projected by Dr. A. C. Bouquet, Stanton Lecturer 
in the Philosophy of Religion in the University of 
Cambridge. The project is inspired by the con- 
viction that the Christian minister, as well as the 
educated layman, should become acquainted with 
the strength and weakness of the traditional system 
of philosophical theology which the Church has 
inherited, with the nature and claims of religious 
experience, and with the theoretical basis of the 
Church’s doctrines and institutions. 

Accordingly in this first booklet is set forth a 
critique of the traditional philosophical theology. 
Dr. Bouquet first deals with the famous ‘ five 
proofs’ which were chosen and developed by 
Thomas Aquinas, which in turn represent Deity 
as Necessary Being, as Supreme Efficient Cause, as 
Supreme Intelligence, as Supreme Mover, and as 
Supreme Absolute Goodness. In his opinion the 
arguments from purpose and value still possess 
the greatest strength, while the arguments from 
causality, contingency, and motion need modifica- 
tion. He then deals with five other arguments 
usually adduced by Catholic apologists—those from 
life, from conscience, from the desire of happiness, 
from universal consent, and the ontological argu- 
ment. It is too large a scheme for so small a 
volume, and the treatment inevitably lacks dis- 
tinction. Yet it is well that we should be reminded 
of the elaborate scale adopted by the older natural 
theologies; we are so apt to think of them as 
composed only of the three ‘ proofs’ reviewed by 
Kant. 


The Broadcast addresses on Christ in the Changing 
World have been published in book form with the 
same title (Hodder & Stoughton; 1s. net). Those 
who heard them will be glad to have them in 
permanent form, and many others will be glad to 
make acquaintance with them for the first time in 
print. The addresses present a remarkable evidence 
of the unity of the real Church amid all its diverse 
branches. The contributors include a Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, a Congregationalist Principal, 
a Methodist Professor, a Presbyterian Professor, a 
Baptist Cambridge Don, and a Church of England 
Canon. All the writers are well known, and their 
subjects touch always the centre of the Faith— 
Christ and God, Christ and Man, Christ and Society 
(T. R. Glover), and Christ and Immortality 
(Carnegie Simpson). There is a real feast here for 
hungry souls. Magis nr 

The late Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy was a 
popular mission preacher, and one of his methods 
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was to teach people a way of Prayer. The Rev. | 
Ronald Sinclair, M.A., M.C., the Vicar of Ashford | 
in Kent, a friend and disciple of ‘ Woodbine Willie,’ | 
has expounded and expanded this way of prayer | 
in When We Pray (Hodder & Stoughton ; ts. net). 
Any profit made-out of the sale of this book will 
go to the Industrial Christian Fellowship, whose | 
work was near Kennedy’s heart. But the book 
does not need this motive to recommend it. It is | 
a fine book, full of suggestion, full of inspiration, 
and full of real help on a great subject. The author 
is modest, but his book has come out of his own 
experience, and that is the kind of book that we 
want on such a topic. There is a ‘suggested | 
scheme of prayer’ at the end which is exacting, 
but, for all who take the matter seriously, a valuable | 
guide. 


There is difference of opinion about the wisdom — 
of dramatizing Bible stories, and there are limits — 
to be observed in certain directions. But there 
can be no hesitation about rendering into action — 
and speech such a dramatic tale as that of Joseph 
and his brethren. It has been done several times, 
but we question if it has been done better than 
Mr. E. R. Appleton has accomplished it in Corn in 
Egypt, the Bible story of Joseph arranged in Five 
Short Plays (Nisbet ; 3s. 6d. net). Mr. Appleton 
is the West Regional Director of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, and in this book he has given ; 
us the famous Broadcast Joan and Betty Bible 
Plays. We not only have the plays themselves, 
but (as Part II. of the book) full directions as to 
how to stage the plays. We are told in detail 
about the stage, the scenery, the costumes, make-up, 
lighting, stage noises, and everything else. We are 
told how to make scenery and ‘ properties,’ and 
the directions are simple enough for the drawing- 
room or the class-room, or for a public performance. — 
The claim on the ‘ jacket’ is perfectly sound, that 
‘no one interested in the education of children can | 
afford to neglect this book.’ We draw the attention 
of parents and teachers to this remarkable book, | 
in the hope that these plays will become a joy and 
revelation to many children everywhere. / 


A collection of expositions of Scripture has been 
made by their author, Mr. Hy. Pickering, editor 
of ‘The Witness,’ and entitled Fresh Minted Gold 
(Pickering & Inglis ; 2s. 6d. net). The author says 
of his meditations that they have originality, 
variety, help for every kind of human condition 
and ‘loyalty to God and the word of His Grace.’ 
It would be difficult to improve on this, and we 
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leave it there, with the addition that there are 
seventeen chapters on various Scripture texts. 


The popular history of the Church which Miss 
Caroline M. Duncan-Jones is writing under the 
title The Story of Christendom (S.P.C.K.; 2s. 6d. 
net) has reached its second part, which the author 
calls ‘Reformers in Christendom.’ It begins with 
Hildebrand and takes us down to the Puritans in 
England. This volume thus embraces some of the 
“most absorbing passages in Christian history as 
well as some of the most vital and important. 
The story is well told and is generally impartial. 
|The author on the whole does justice to the Refor- 
‘mation and to the Protestant Movement, though 
Luther, we are told, ‘had, of course, only dis- 
covered one side of the truth’ (in Justification by 
Faith), and the Protestant churches ‘lacked the 


Church and the spirit of joyous surrender to God’s 
healing grace’—a rather astonishing sentiment. 
This section of the narrative has all the good 
qualities we discovered, and announced, in the 
‘first. 
i 


_ If any one wants to know about The Religion of 
the Bah@is, he will find what he seeks in an authori- 
tative book of that name (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d. net) 
by Mr. J. R. Richards. It is a bit of first-hand 
scholarship, founded on personal discussions with 
adherents of the faith, and on the study of an 
‘impressive bibliography in Arabic, Persian, and 
‘English, in print and in manuscript. This is the 
_work of a man who knows, and also of the possessor 
of a fair and catholic mind. The rise and history 
‘of the new religion, its curious permutations, its 
leading figures Baha’u’ll4h and ’Abdu’l-Baha, 
their doctrines and beliefs, the new Western 
Baha’ism, and its position and prospects in the 
world to-day—all this and more are set down for us 
lucidly and with some measure of detail. Here 
are the basic Baha'i principles as found in present 
Bahd’i literature: (1) The oneness of the world of 
humanity. (2) Independent investigation of truth. 
(3) The foundation of all religions as one. (4) 
Religion must be the cause of unity. (5) Religion 
must be in accord with science and_ reason. 
(6) Equality between men and women. (7) Pre- 
judice of all kinds must be forgotten.. (8) Universal 
peace. (9) Universal education. (10) Solution of 
the economic problem. (11) A universal language. 
(12) An international tribunal. But on examina- 
tion it proves lean fare for the soul, and the salvation 
that it offers meagre and unsatisfying. 


wide sustaining sense of the universal Catholic. 
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Values of the Incarnation (S.P.C.K.; 5s. net) 
contains six lectures delivered in Melbourne by 
the Rev. P. A. Micklem, D.D. Dr. Micklem holds 
the conviction that ‘issues vital to human life and 
destiny, to-day as in the past,’ are bound up with 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. What is wanted, 
he feels, is the assertion of the dominance of the 
spiritual over the whole domain of human life, 
and, in this belief, he has expounded the bearings 
of the Incarnation in respect of the Old Testament, 
the Early Church, the Created Order, the Mission 
of the Church, the Moral Order, and the Anglican 
Tradition. It is unfortunate that his ‘ Catholic’ 
sympathies do not permit him to take a true view 
of modern Protestantism, which, in his opinion, 
“ characteristically relegates the sacraments them- 
selves to a comparatively minor place in the 
ordinances of religion, and maintains a moral 
standard which is ‘largely restrictive and pro- 
hibitory.’ The reader who is not antagonized by 
this denominational estimate, which is obviously 
due to want of knowledge, will discover much rich 
and stimulating thought in Dr. Micklem’s lectures, 
and a good deal of insight and practical wisdom. 

In a booklet entitled Intercommunion (S.P.C.K. ; 
2s. net), Father A. G. Herbert, M.A., of the Society 
of the Sacred Mission, to whom we are indebted 
for his translations of works by the Swedish theo- 
logians Brilioth, Aulén, and Nygren, offers us a 
theological study of Christian unity. The work is 
inspired by a twofold conviction: first, that the 
way to Reunion lies in the rigid upholding of 
Catholic Order ; and secondly, that every section 
of Christendom, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
has its contribution to make to the coming Reunion. 
On the one hand, it would be disastrous if the 
Church of England were to be committed to Inter- 
communion with the Free Churches on any other 
grounds than grounds of principle; the Reunion 
which so many desire must be in Christian faith. 
On the other hand, if Protestantism is part of 
Christendom, there must be a true sense in which 
Protestantism is necessary to Catholicism ; the 
true vocation of Protestantism is to protest in the 
name of catholicity against the sectarian spirit 
that would identify the tradition of any one 
Christian body with the whole Word of God. The 
work is a frank, firm, and friendly exposition of 
the Anglo-Catholic attitude towards the question 
of Intercommunion. 


E.L.1.0., the author—whose identity is not 
further disclosed—of The Slain Goat and the Scape- 
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goat of a King’s and a Queen’s Chamber (Stockwell 2 
2s. 6d. net), informs us that Israel means ‘ seed of 
God,’ Elijah ‘I am,’ and Elisha ‘ Woman of God’ 
(from El, God, ane Isha, woman)! yours from $x 
and Avs. So much for E, L.1.0.’s philology. The 
exegesis and theology are on the same level. Job 19 
is ‘a true prophetical description of suffering of 
Jesus and Jerusalem,’ and the four Beasts of Daniel 
are not kings or nations but Wars (!)—the first 
Beast being the Spanish Armada (was this a war ?). 
This will perhaps be enough to indicate the quality 
of the book. 


A quite remarkable story of Christian propa- 
ganda is told in The Press and the Gospel, by Mr. 


Readers of Be Aneient CBurcb. 
II, 


Clement of Alexandria. 


By Proressor G. D. HENDERSON, 


ALEXANDRIA at the beginning of the third century 
was a City of Chaos. There was a clash of race 
and tradition. There was spiritual, intellectual, 
and moral confusion. It was not easy for even the 
best to rise higher than mere doubt and yearning. 
Such were the conditions under which the Word of 
the Lord came to Clement. 

Those times are not without parallel in history. 
‘Man muss noch Chaos in sich haben, um einen 
tanzenden Stern gebaéren zu kénnen.’ So it has 
often proved; and such a faith is needed in our 
own day to relieve our doubts and direct our 
yearnings, for it is Chaos with us too, Chaos moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual. 

Times that throw up new movements are difficult 
for all who live in them. The modification of the 
old and the assimilation of the new are processes 
fraught with misunderstandings, misdirected en- 
thusiasms, desperate remedies. We recall the 
Reformation period with the new humanism and 
the old faith in conflict, when some, like the con- 
servatives of the Epistole obscurorum virorum, were 
petrified by the dangers of the study of Greek, 
others like Erasmus kept their culture and their 
religion in separate compartments, others like 
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W. H. Murray Walton, M.A. (S.C.M.; 2s. 6d. net). ' 
It is the story of a Japanese experiment, and how } , 
the author used the Japanese press to spread the |} ; 
knowledge of the gospel. He was impressed by | 

the fact that the regular mission work touched }j , 
only a small part of the population, while the |) 
newspapers reached millions of people (two news- | ; 
papers have a circulation of over a million each). |} 
Accordingly, he inserted articles as advertisements | 
in newspapers, and this book tells of some of the } 
amazing results of the newspaper propaganda- |) 
questions on perplexities, demands for literature, | 
requests for light, changed lives. It is a really | 
wonderful and heartening story, and should be}, 
read widely and widely pondered. 


D.Litt., ABERDEEN. 


Zwingli insisted upon a comprehensive union. | 
The extremes—godless humanism and medieval — 
childishness. We may think also of the struggle }. 
in the Dutch Church against the ‘schadelijke | 
nieuwigheden’ of Cartesianism, and remember | 
how Descartes seemed to a leading Scottish Cove- | 
nanter simply ‘a very ignorant atheist,’ and how 
Cartesian enthusiasts tended to despise the orthodox 
and did drift to the materialism we find in Hobbes. | 
The extremes—atheism and superstition. In more — 
modern times there have been many similar periods 
of confusion and conflict, the most prominent to | 
our minds being perhaps that of the struggle 
between science and religion. How many turned | 
to stone at the voice of Darwin! How many, on } 
the other hand, were blinded by excess of light | 
and hastened to deny their old beliefs! The | 
extremes—theological obscurantism and the over- 
weening pride of specialism. | 
In the Alexandria of Clement the main issue was | 
that between philosophy and Christianity. To | 
Clement it seemed that each, in the form familiar — | 
at the time, was defective, and he planned an 
incorporating union. Christianity had been spread-_ 
ing rapidly amongst lowly and unlearned disciples, 
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‘| simple stubborn souls, whom he calls Orthodoxasts, 
and whom Celsus found such easy game, all dread- 
| ing Gnosticism as pious folk in eighteenth-century 
England dreaded Rationalism. Along with these 
were some who, having vainly sought salvation by 
| the way of the mind, had now revolted, and scorned 
‘| the reason which had deceived them. ‘Only 
'| believe,’ said these Christians, and even Tertullian 
|} echoed their cry. Christianity threatened to 
become a narrow sect, completely out of touch 
| with the main stream of life, glorying in its apart- 
‘ness and otherworldliness. Clement, himself a 
| man of wholly genuine piety, had to insist that 
| simple faith was not enough. 

On the other side were arrogant philosophers, 
| wallowing in words, arguing for the sake of an 
| argument, playing the game of disputation—tempted 
to forget the end in the means, and esteeming 
| victory above truth. Clement, who had been 
| through it all, had to point out that no soul had 
been saved merely by philosophy. Intellectualism 
by itself was as worthless as superstitious emotional- 

| ism. 
_ The great thing was that Clement could appreciate 
| the points of view alike of philosophy and of 
Christianity, alike of culture and of religion. He 
_ valued each so highly that he could not bear to 
_have them anything but friends, and, accepting 
the challenge which the times seemed to hold out, 

he offered himself as mediator. 

Clement of Alexandria, presumably a Greek, 
after an eager student’s wandering pursuit of 
| truth in different lands and in different schools, 
found under Pantenus in Alexandria both satis- 
| faction for his mind and rest for his soul. Details 
| of his career are largely wanting; but we know 
| that he taught at the Christian Catechetical School 
_ of Alexandria during the last twenty years of the 
second century, latterly as head of the establish- 
/ ment. In A.D. 203, when persecution reached 
_ Alexandria, he abandoned that city, and he laboured 
elsewhere in greater obscurity till his death about 

215. 
_ We have little information as to the impression 
he made upon the Alexandria of his day; but no 
one can be said to have lectured for twenty years 
/ in vain who produced an Origen, and one feels 
that Clement was a man who had something to say 
to his times. It is from his writings that we know 

him. 
His Protrepticos is a short propagandist document, 
| intended to convince heathen readers that what 
| other religions and all the philosophies have 
| attempted in vain, that Christianity can do. His 
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Paidagogos is an ethical work, wherein Christ the 
Word teaches the convert how to be a Christian in 
all the details of practical life. His Stromateis is a 
large miscellany, not without some method in 
its apparent madness, and calculated to dispose of 
the Gnosticism (especially that of Basilides) which 
Clement knew so intimately, and which was in 
fact the principal obstacle to a mutual under- 
standing between true culture and true religion 
at that period. 

Clement’s writings betray his personal char- 
acteristics, his sincere and unselfish Christian 
devotion, his mystical tendencies, and inclination 
to lose himself in rhapsodical utterance, his com- 
parative superficiality of learning, inclined to 
overvalue mere information and therefore seldom 
to be content with one quotation where two are 
available ; lacking in originality but quick to 
appreciate the original in others, and consequently 
receptive and uncritical in his omnivorous reading, 
and apt to be indiscriminate in his use of authorities, 
and confused in his use of illustrations, but, on the 
other hand, naturally able to make his writing all 
the more interesting from its width of reference, 
and all the more impressive from its broad, generous 
tolerant spirit. He has no outstanding sense of 
proportion, and bores one considerably with 
excursions into the trivial. He is not an exact 
scholar; but he is interested in scholarship, 
knows the best things in the poets and likes to 
parade them, whether in a suitable context or not. 
He is not a consistent philosopher, but consciously 
and unashamedly eclectic. He has tried all the 
systems, is deeply indebted to Philo, is himself 
much of a Stoic, is constantly patting Plato on 
the back. Epicurus alone he omits for his atheism 
and impiety. He is essentially the literary man ; 
and yet even as a literary man he comes short, for 
he is not particularly successful as an artist, lacking 
the power to breathe living unity into his produc- 
tions, lacking also the artist’s courage to sacrifice 
and select, the artist’s quality of reticence. 

Quite remarkable is his intimacy with Scripture, 
and most obvious his conviction as to its Authority. 
But we notice how great freedom he is able to 
exercise in those days before commentaries, and 
how conveniently (though, of course, quite un- 
consciously) he can bend the sacred text to his 
will. There are many surprising interpretations ; 
but who is not delighted to learn that, in the 
verse, ‘The ox and the bear shall dwell together,’ 
the ox is the Jew and the bear is the Gentile, the ox 
being clean, as parting the hoof and chewing the 
cud, while the bear is unclean—yet, as this unclean 
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beast ‘ brings forth a shapeless lump of flesh which 
it shapes into the likeness of a beast solely by its 
tongue,’ so the Gentile may be converted from 
beastlike life to gentleness by the Word! Clement 
quotes from practically every book in the Bible ; 
but he has his favourite verses too, ‘Seek, and ye 
shall find, ‘Come unto me.. 
you rest,’ and others less clearly inspired. 

With all his limitations he must have been a 
fascinating teacher, kindly and discursive, his 
lectures rising at times to heights of rhetoric, and 
overflowing with suggestive ideas and interesting 
information, and all tending to the one double 
end—to justify philosophy to the Christian, and 
Christianity to the philosopher, to reconcile culture 
and religion. Surely a man with a real message 
for his times ! 

Clement has learned, no doubt from his own 
experience, that the greatest philosopher lacks 


something essential to salvation if he does not 


have that faith which possesses every simple 
Christian. He tramples about in a rather blunder- 
ing fashion amongst his terms ; and, though he is 
perfectly certain of the extreme importance of 
faith as the foundation of Gnosis, yet he is never 
quite sure what faith really is. He keeps on 
contradicting himself; but what he is seeking to 
express 1s appreciable. His faith strikes one as 
having ultimately to do with the will rather than 
with the intellect. It is a gift of God, and means 
that personal attitude, the existence of which makes 
true yvaous a possibility, and the absence of which 
prevents any yvdo.s from producing salvation. 
God speaks to the dead soul, and only after this 
the way to the beatific vision is open. And Clement 
can say that when this first stage has been reached 
man is already in a sense perfect. The change in 
kind has occurred, and all that is now required is 
a change in degree. ‘They that have once grasped 
the borders of life are already perfect; we live 
already, who are separate from death. . . . To be 
born again is perfection in life.’ Clement associates 
Baptism with this first step towards Salvation, this 
new ‘birth, for he recognized the value of religious 
forms—Church, Sacraments, Ministry. 

Thereafter comes the process of instruction, and 
we have Clement on the side of those to-day who 
believe that true education and full inquiry cannot 
in the end do less than confirm and deepen our 
Christianity. What he is discussing turns out not 
to be a matter of mere intellect ; but it is roughly 
the knowledge familiar to the philosopher. Clement 
is very loyal to Greece, and very loyal to philos- 
ophy. It was God who gave philosophy to the 
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. and I will give only to the highly cultured. The Christian is to 


Greeks. ‘Like the burning glass its power of 
kindling is borrowed from the sun.’ Philosophy 
was their schoolmaster to lead the Greeks to Christ, 
as the Law led the Jews. And to the Christian} 
of his time Clement proposes a Salvation only 
possible to the cultured, and, strictly speaking, 


be a true Gnostic. He will be free from the ignor- 
ance which characterizes the official and popular 
heathen religions at that time. The idolatry of 
the common people and the low moral tone of the 
religion of the poets, Clement methodically con- 
demns in his Protrepticos, and his spirited de-' 
nunciation is second only in power to that of the 
expert pleader Tertullian. 

Instruction is necessary. Instruction is not! 
simply a matter of theology, but Clement makes} 
a bold attempt to be a systematic theologian. Hej 
has Scripture to guide him, a Bible regarded as all’ 
equally inspired. He has also the more or less} 
authoritative tradition he found prevailing amongst} 
Christians. There is not, however, in those days 
in Alexandria any very definite body of Divinity, 
and we consequently find much loose thinking in| 
Clement and some speculation which did not) 
attain to general acceptance in the Church of 
Nicea. 

Clement is only a pioneer in systematic theology, 
and therefore not an authority upon whom subse- | 
quent ages have to any extent depended. There’ 
is no mention of him amongst all the patristic 
references in the Summa Theologica of Thomas | 
Aquinas. He had apparently nothing of interest 
to give to Luther or Calvin. The Centuriators of. 
Magdeburg only use him to prove that error had 
thus early crept into the Church. His works did 
not appeal to the theological and ecclesiastical 
controversialists of the seventeenth and eighteenth | 
centuries. The authority of Augustine is con- 
stantly adduced in every age by all parties and on 
all subjects. It is far from being so with Clement. 
And yet he is of considerable interest to the student 
of the history of Doctrine. His case shows how 
in the Church of that time one might still think 
for oneself. And as a pioneer, he rendered no 
negligible service to theology. As de Faye has 
written: ‘Quel chemin parcouru par la pensée 
chrétienne depuis les péres apotoliques jusqu’& 
Origéne! C’est Clément quiest l’auteur responsable 
de cette étonnante évolution.’ 

It would serve no purpose to discuss here his 
pronouncements—immature and scarcely self-con- 
sistent—with regard to the Trinity, the relation 
of the Son to the Father, the nature and work of 
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the Holy Spirit, and many other questions which 
only reached determination through the work of 
the theological geniuses—Origen, Tertullian, and 
Athanasius. But one point may call for some 
attention. Clement’s transcendentalism, with its 
consequences, is not without interest in these days 
of Barth and Brunner. 

This emphasis on the transcendence of God is 
Platonic. God to Clement is absolute, apathetic, 
not like man, beyond knowledge, unutterable. We 
cannot reach out to Him, but He can reveal Himself 
to us by the Word. This Word is the Logos of 
Philo. There is only one Logos, one Truth, one 
Light, one Gnostic Way, the origin of such know- 
ledge as is to be found in Greek Philosophy and 
even in heathen religion. A difficulty at once 
arises regarding the necessity of the Incarnation, 
and the distinction between the work of the Logos 
before and after His appearance at Bethlehem. 
Clement is reduced to the position of Erasmus, who 
writes: ‘Christ came from heaven that he might 
exemplify those things more perfectly and more 
fully than any of the saints before him.’ As one 
might expect, this emphasis on instruction carries 
with it an indifference to the details of the historical 
life of Jesus, stories which Clement was inclined 
to leave to the simple Christian ; and we even feel 
some serious risk of Docetism. Connected with this 


is also an inadequate sense of Sin (which is nothing 


but ignorance, as with Plato), and we feel the 
want of a serious spiritual experience such as 
brought Augustine to Christ. There is something 
very modern about the theological situation in 
which Clement found himself. Some of his 
problems are still with us—the nature of Revela- 
tion, the relation of Christianity to other faiths, 
the place of the Historic Jesus, the character of 
the ‘ natural’ man, and so on. 

The complementary piece of pioneering which 
must be placed to the credit of Clement of Alex- 
andria is the beginning of Christian mystical 
theology. This explains his popularity with the 
earlier Western mystics. Later, Bossuet could 
declare the yvGous of Clement to be la régle secrete 
of the Quietists of his day. Fénelon found Clement 
an inspiring teacher and kept on calling him a 
saint, although officially this designation had 
come to be denied him through the interference 
of Cardinal Baronius. Madame Guyon, too, 
admired Clement, for she had come by paths of 
her own to similar doctrines of love without desire 
and prayer that is unuttered. The Chevalier 
Ramsay was another mystic who eagerly read the 
works of Clement, as did English mystics like 
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Francis Rous, and, of course, the Cambridge 
Platonists, especially John Smith, who made use 
of quotations from Clement as headings for several 
of his Select Discourses. 

No doubt Bigg is right in his emphatic state- 
ment that Clement is not a mystic. Certainly he 
was never in danger of pantheism. Further, his 
aggressive missionary spirit would never have 
been content with the selfish satisfaction of intro- 
version and recollection and communion with the 
Divine. His interests, too, were strongly ethical 
and practical. And, moreover, there was his zeal 
for knowledge, reason, intellect, learning. But 
his place in Church History is that of a bridge- 
builder, and one feels that he was drawn as much 
to the mystical as to the purely cultural. 

He does not allow one to forget his acquaintance 
with the pagan Mysteries. He did not love them. 
The quackery and immorality which had come to 
be associated with them disgusted him, as is obvious 
from the accounts he gives. Nevertheless he was 
aware how much there was in the Mysteries that 
had a genuine appeal and answered human need. 
He felt their power himself. The twelfth chapter 
of the Protrepticos may be affected and grandilo- 
quent ; but it is no mere literary adaptation of 
the familiar phrases of the Mystery devotees. 
There is personal religion, even passion, in it. 
Clement is carried away as he writes: ‘O truly 
sacred Mysteries! O stainless Light! My way 
is lighted with torches, and I survey the heavens 
and God; I am initiated and become holy. The 
Lord is the hierophant and seals while illuminating 
him who is initiated, and presents to the Father 
him who believes, to be kept safe for ever.’ Clearly 
he feels there is something in the Mysteries which 
Philosophy has missed, and which may be claimed 
for Christianity ; and he takes over some of their 
most characteristic expressions, notably the whole 
conception of deification. 

Here we have the point of connexion with 
Mysticism. As Dean Inge has stated, ‘ the scheme 
of ascent from xadapots to pinows and from pdyous 
to éomre(a is the great contribution of the 
mysteries to Christian Mysticism.’ 

Clement attains heights of emotion as he speaks 
of the life of communion with God, the life lived 
in God’s presence. The end of the Christian 
Gnostic is mystical union, the beatific vision. He 
attains perfection, a condition of knowledge that is 
identical with love, but love freed from every 
element of desire. He feasts eternally on the 
boundless joy of contemplation. ‘When one 
depends on the Lord, by faith, by knowledge, by 
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love, one ascends with him to the presence of God. 
. . . Knowledge is quick in purifying. . . . With 
ease it removes the soul to what is akin to the 
soul, divine and holy, and by its own light conveys 
man through the mystic stages of advancement till it 
restores the pure in heart to the crowning place 
of rest, teaching to gaze upon God, face to face, 
with knowledge and comprehension. For in this 
consists the perfection of the gnostic soul in its 
being with the Lord.’ 

Clement’s perfect Gnostic is above all envy and 
ambition, all fear and hope, even above virtues 
such as courage and qualities like cheerfulness. 
He is imperturbable, apathetic, impassible—like 
God. There is a good deal of Epictetus about this 
perfect man, and the love he manifests is Spino- 
zistic love, not love of Jesus such as that of 
Teresa or Olier, but love of an abstraction. The 
description aims at mysticism, but cannot 
cease to be metaphysical, and ultimately becomes 
ethical. 

The perfect man in the Stromateis has proved 
attractive to the mystically inclined with practical 
bent. Wesley was much drawn to it, and upon it 
based his Character of a Methodist. For the perfect 
man, according to Clement, lives not for himself, 
and thinks not of himself. Even his eternal 
salvation does not really interest him. If he could 
choose between that and the knowledge of God, it 
is the latter he would prefer. And equally natur- 
ally he does good deeds, ‘for good works follow 
knowledge, as the shadow the body.’ By the 
same logic he is further a missionary, only truly 
resembling God when saving. 


~ must have influence into the will. 
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One is reminded of Archbishop Leighton, who 
so deeply sympathized with Cambridge Platonism, 
and who writes: ‘ Aspire then to be intelligent 
Christians and to know well what you believe. 
Let your minds be filled with knowledge, as the 
Apostle speaks. But let it not stop there. It 
Lux est vehiculum 
caloris : true light conveys heat. . . . Saving light 
produces love, and by that, acts. Faith works by 
love, says the Apostle. That breaks forth and 
shines in the life in godliness, righteousness, and 
sobriety. Shine, then, in all these.’ 

Writing of Clement of Alexandria, Hort has said 
that in the Early Church ‘ there was no one whose 
vision of what the faith of Jesus Christ was intended 
to do for mankind was so full or so true.’ For 
Clement the hope of the world, spiritual, intellectual, 
moral, is only in Christ. As we read his Works, 
we see the Chaos of that Eastern world, the low 
tone of heathen superstition, the excitement of the 
Mysteries, the scoffs and sneers of the Epicureans, 
the cold, calm dignity of Stoicism, the beginnings 
of Neoplatonism, the eccentricities of Gnostic 
speculation, the narrow puritanic zeal of Montanism ; 
and in the midst of all this confusion is Clement, 
quivering with emotion, strong with conviction, 
exultant with vision, proclaiming the true Gnosis, 
the solution of every doubt, the satisfaction of 
every yearning in Christ the Word, crying, ‘ Let 
us repent and pass from ignorance to knowledge, 
from foolishness to wisdom, from licentiousness to 
self-restraint, from unrighteousness to righteous- 
ness, from godlessness to God... . “‘ Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” ’ 


Tbe Real WuddBa. 


By Proressor A. J. Gossip, D.D., GLascow. 


THERE are few indeed in any sphere who have 
to their credit so staggering a record of achieve- 
ment, so full and impressive a tale of work well 
done, as that daring little band of pioneers—the 
small circle of real Buddhist scholars as distinct 
from the mere chatterers (compare this expert’s 
savagely cold dissection of a page of Mr. Wells, 
with its calm proof that every single confident 
phrase is absolutely wrong), who have, within a 
generation or so, added a whole far-spreading 
continent to our intellectual world. 


When they began sixty or seventy years ago, 
Buddhism was to all intents and purposes unknown 
to Europe. To-day they have not only printed 
in the original, but have also translated most of 
the Pali Canon, that earliest source, produced a 
worthy dictionary—superseding Childer’s marvel- 
lous one-man effort, and blazed a trail for us into 
a fascinating country through jungles that had 
seemed impenetrable. 

It is fifty-four years since the late Rhys Davids 
opened the door for many in his little Manual of 
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Buddhism, a book still living. But much water 
has run underneath the bridge since then, and 
fuller knowledge—won, largely, by that great 
scholar’s own tireless enthusiasm, has brought new 
light and other views, and differing interpretations 
of much, even of many central things. And now 
his co-worker and widow, that eminent authority 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, has given us another Manual 
of Buddhism for Advanced Students (Sheldon Press ; 
7s. 6d. net), seeking to bring our knowledge up 
to date, and to correct mistaken or inadequate 
impressions. 

Between the two books there is a great gulf 
fixed. Much that is held to be essential in the one 
is denied in the other. For, while the former 
gave us Buddhism as stated in the Pali Canon, 
the latter, holding that last to be in great degree 
a decadence and a misinterpretation, tries to see 
through the records to the original teaching and 
practices and life of the real Gotama, where here 
and there these can be glimpsed through much less 
valuable matter that has been superimposed. The 
conclusions and results are startling. It is, of 
course, by no means new that to the author, as to 
others, it is clear that the Pali Scriptures are not 
the Buddha’s teaching in its first simplicity, but 
rather that passed through the alembic of later 
more prosaic brains, a selection edited and touched 
up by a generation of scholars much more monkish 
and abstract than he, which read back much 
familiar to them into his mind, and saw his message 
through the philosophy and practices of their own 
day, which largely blurred and hid it from them. 
What scholasticism is to the Gospels, that the Pali 
Scriptures are to Buddha. That has always been 
the Mahayana point of view, and other Pali scholars 
feel that there is much in what they say. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids, for her part, agrees entirely with 
the seceders who were expelled at the Patna 
Council in their contention that what they held 
was not audacious heresies cutting at the roots of 
Gotama’s faith, but primitive Buddhism as it left 
his lips, far nearer the original than what had come 
to be called orthodoxy could justly claim to be. 
The thing, indeed, is carried far. The criterion of 
authenticity employed is intensely subjective. The 
author starts out with a preconceived idea and 
ideal of what a great world teacher must be, of 
the kind of thing of which a message to Everyman 
(of whose constant reappearance one grows very 
weary) must consist. It must make life and its 
possibilities a bigger, fuller, more adventurous 
thing, must give him a More and not a Less—a 
Better leading him on to a Best. And wherever 
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the records seem to her to clash with her concep- 
tion of what constitutes a More, there the blue 
pencil confidently notes that clumsy monkish 
fingers have been mischievously falsifying and 
interpolating, and crude minds blurring the splen- 
dour of the Buddha’s message. This and this 
must be a gloss, for it is out of tune with the self- 
chosen postulates and axioms. There it is now: 
but originally it just must have been quite other- 
wise. There may be no actual proof, or only one 
or two passages amid a mass that tell the other 
way. Still, so it must have been, or how could 
Everyman have listened? That is the constant 
argument buttressed in many places by great 
learning and acuteness, yet at times left hanging 
precariously, a mighty structure upon almost no 
foundation. 

Much goes, and much is changed, and much is 
challenged. ‘ When I look out on the world,’ said 
A. B. Davidson, ‘it is not the sin that strikes me 
first, it is the mass of suffering.’ ‘Do you ever 
without any special reason for grief fall into uncon- 
trollable weeping? Just the other day that came 
upon me in great strength. I was alone; and 
there came such a sense of the mystery, the un- 
certainty, the loneliness, the pathos of life, that I 
was for a long time shaken with sobs that I was 
unable to control.’ And always it has seemed 
clear that, because so many centuries ago another 
sensitive soul like that looked out on this great 
ailing sorrow-stricken world with just such feelings, 
Buddhism was born. The pain, the mystery, the 
decay, the unnerving impermanence of things, 
and the dread doctrine of transmigration, imprison- 
ing unhappy ones in this grim prison-house of life, 
so that, search how they may with eager fingers 
groping for the smallest egress through which they 
might squeeze through and so escape, they can find 
none :—that aching, sympathetic pessimistic view 
of things seems certainly to have been the founda- 
tion from which Buddha spoke. But that shocks 
Mrs. Rhys Davids. It has, she feels, been grossly 
overstressed. That is largely the monk’s later 
view. Everyman could not respond to that. 
Buddha has no dislike of life. All that is super- 
imposed on his real message. He is no shirker 
and does not offer to men a short cut to escape. 
He hails life with enthusiasm as a great adventure, 
a marvellous opportunity, a chance of becoming 
what one day one will grow to be—the More, the 
Better, and at last the Best. So the foundational 
four noble truths sink almost out of sight. And 
with them the chain of causation, as by no means 
so central as men, whose psychology had smothered 
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their religion, came to think. Even the Eightfold 
Path is but a secondary thing, absurdly exagger- 
ated in importance by prosaic minds; and 
Nirvana, apart from the sense of putting out 
one’s evil passions, fades into insignificance. It 
was those perverse monks that stressed it later. 
And the Dhamma, the great Dhamma, means, 
essentially and in the last resort, not, as they so 
stupidly supposed, the Buddha’s doctrine, but 
that inner Conscience which guides Everyman. 
And there were not originally two main paths— 
one for the laymen on a lesser height, and one for 
monks, with exercises carrying one high into a 
rarified atmosphere. The monkish scholars threw 
that back, in great degree, into the Teacher’s mind. 
And Jhana is not musing or the like, but a com- 
munion with those in the other worlds. And the 
Brahma-Viharas are a kind of televolition. And 
Buddha is not atheistic nor agnostic. For, reared 
in the atmosphere in which he lived, that inner 
conscience is God immanent. And certainly man 
is no mere river of mental states. There is a self 
that passes on—and so on endlessly. Some of 
all which—that last for instance, has long grown 
familiar. But all this heaped together gives one 
the feeling of a man who, rising after a sudden 
earthquake, looks out from his own door upon a 
strange and alien land, with all the familiar land- 
marks gone. 

What Buddha really taught was that man is a 
wayfarer ever becoming, with a long trail of lives 
and worlds before him, who by his will can, by 
avoiding self-indulgence and a too strict conformity 


In Be 


Wirginifus Puerisque. 
The Crooked Man. 


By THE REVEREND C. LESLIE CRAIG, KNUTSFORD, 
RuGByY. 


“The crooked shall be made straight.’—Lk 3°. 


To-DAy’s story is about a bad man. I feel sure 
he was a bad man because he wasn’t straight, and 
whenever we say that about a man we usually 
mean that he is dishonest. Well, this man was 
all warped; everything about him was crooked. 
A little poem has been written about him, and I 
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to mere rules and laws, by following the guidance 
of that God present in his conscience, move on to 
More and then to Most, to Better and at last to 
Best, helping his fellows on the way. For the 
whole idea of the Arahat is not original Buddhism. 
That, too, is superimposed on it by legal, little 
souls, unlike the Master’s. 

It does not seem much of a gospel to have so 
impressed the world. But that, maintains the 
author, is what it really was. 

This is a difficult book to read. ‘For higher 
students’ stands upon the title-page. It has small 
art or style; and, wrestling to bring home to us 
the meaning of Pali words, the author falls back 
frequently on uncouth phrases that don’t greatly 
help. But it comes out of an immense knowledge, 
and an impressive humility, and an utter confidence. 

One hopes, in many ways, that the reading is 
right. But if it is, the real face of the Buddha 
has been so overlaid by unwise hands, that the 
portrait of the Pali Canon seems a mere unauthentic 
daub. 

There was a famous Chinese pilgrim long ago 
who hearing of a cave, upon the walls of which the 
Buddha was said to appear, sought it, and found 
the country jungle grown, and the cave itself for- 
gotten. But a lad knew of it, and, guided by him, 
and prostrating themselves many times, some of the 
party saw a light, and one or two the Buddha. But 
the rest saw nothing. If this reading of the Canon 
is to be accepted, few of those of us who have 
struggled through the jungle are likely to see the 
real face of the real Buddha on the wall. 


Study. 


dare say you all know it very well. 
this : 


It goes like 


There was a crooked man 
Who walked a crooked mile : 
He found a crooked sixpence 
Against a crooked stile. 
He bought a crooked cat 
Which caught a crooked mouse ; 
And they all lived together 
In a little crooked house. 


What a ‘crook’ he must have been! Suppose 
you were going to draw a picture of this crooked 
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man, how would you do it? I think I know: 
there wouldn’t be a straight line anywhere in your 
picture. I think you would draw him wearing a 
tall hat, badly dented, all the straightness knocked 
out of it, the brim all crooked, and the hat set on 
one side of his head. Now his face: one eyebrow 
up, the other down ; a big crooked nose, a moustache 
perhaps, all crooked; his back bent, his knees 
bent, and walking with a crooked stick, and there 
you would have your crooked man ! 

I think, however, that he was crooked in a worse 
way than merely in body. His heart was crooked, 
and it is far worse to have a crooked character 
than to have a crooked body. Perhaps meanness, 
greed, and selfishness had made him crooked. 
Perhaps it was envy and jealousy, or bad temper. 
We sometimes encounter people like that, and we 
always notice this about them : 

If a man’s character is crooked, his path through 
life is crooked also. If he isn’t ‘straight,’ he 
doesn’t go straight. Crooked men do underhand, 
dishonest things. So it was with this man; 
because he was crooked, it was a crooked journey 
that he made. He ‘walked a crooked mile.’ 
Walking upon crooked paths in the country is a 
very pleasant affair. How much pleasanter it is 
to follow a path that twists and turns in all sorts 
of funny ways, through green fields, along old grey 
walls, by little silver brooks and ponds, over 
bridges, through woods and copses and farmyards 
and the heather on the moorland, up hill and down 
dale, with a surprise at every turn—how much 
pleasanter than walking on the dusty highroad, 
so busy, so dusty and monotonously straight ! 

But walking a crooked path through life, however 
pleasant it may look, is not a pleasant affair ; and 
however monotonous and dull the straight road 
may seem, it is the road that leads to real joy and 
everlasting life. The straight path, down which 
we walk in the company of Truth, Honesty, and 
Purity, is the one that leads to the straight gate 
that leads us into the Kingdom. But a man with a 
crooked character cannot keep to that straight path. 

Now one of the biggest temptations of crooked 
men who walk the crooked path through life is to 
get money dishonestly. Crooked money 1s one of 
the easiest things to find on the crooked road. What 
sort of money is ‘crooked money’? It is money 
that is not obtained by honest work ; money that 
is stolen, or gained in ways that bring harm and 
suffering to others. And our crooked man was 
like all others of his tribe: he ‘ found a crooked 
sixpence against a crooked stile.’ 

Crooked money, however, does nobody any good. 
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I know people who believe that money obtained 
in ways that are not strictly honourable will only 
do harm even if given for the support of good work. 
Anyhow, it didn’t do our crooked man much good. 
All he could buy with his crooked sixpence was a 
crooked cat. How would you draw that? The 
cat doesn’t seem to have been much good. You 
couldn’t expect a crooked cat to be a good ‘ mouser,’ 
could you? All the mice that were fit and well 
could easily scamper out of the way of this clumsy 
old cat. The only mouse she ever caught was 
crippled and crooked like herself. 


He bought a crooked cat 

Which caught a crooked mouse ; 
And they all lived together 

In a little crooked house. 


So we see that if a man’s character is crooked 
his path through life is crooked, and on that crooked 
path he often gets crooked money. If his character 
is crooked the whole of his house of life is crooked. 

What can be done with crooked men? ‘Give 
them up as a bad job!’ many people say, ‘ they’ll 
never be any different.’ That is what they said 
before Jesus came into the world. ‘The crooked,’ 
they said, ‘cannot be made straight.’ It would 
be a sad thing for most of us if we could believe 
nothing better than that, for in the best of us 
there are little crooked things that need straighten- 
ing out. 

When Jesus came there was one man who knew 
things were going to be altogether different ; he 
believed Jesus could do what others thought 
impossible, and he cried out triumphantly, ‘ The 
crooked shall be made straight !’ And he proved 
to be right, for Jesus was continually straightening 
out crooked lives, and He is doing it still. He is 
the only one who can keep us from falling into 
crooked ways. Pray often that He will lead you 
into the paths of righteousness, and guide and keep 
you in the heavenly way. 


Frontiers and Passports. 
By THE REVEREND H. CLouGH WEAVER, M.A., 
HounsLow. 
‘Let us pass, I pray thee, through thy country.’— 
Nu 20!?. 


When I was on my holiday last summer, I learned 
more about frontiers in a week than I had done 
in all my life before. A frontier, you know, is the 
line that divides one country from another; we 
don’t know much about them in England, because 
the sea surrounds us and separates us from our 
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neighbours. But I was staying by Lake Lugano, 
in southern Switzerland, and Italy lay east, south, 
and west. 

Once, on the way home from a day’s excursion, 
I was travelling by a railway that ran close to the 
frontier for a long way. From the carriage window 
I could see a great fence that divided Italy from 
Switzerland. Every few yards there were stout 
wooden posts about ten feet high, and between 
them stretched a network of steel wire so strong 
that it would be difficult to cut ; on every section 
of it there were little bells, on delicate springs, that 
would ring if any one climbed over ; and at intervals 
there were sentry-boxes, and sentries, armed with 
rifle and bayonet, to catch any one who tried to 
climb over or get through. 

Another time I was sailing along the lake, and 
at a certain point I was told that we were crossing 
the frontier. When I looked towards the shore, 
there was another fence of the same sort going 
right up the steep mountain side as far as one 
could see. 

There were ways across the frontier, of course. 
But if you approached it by a road, you came to 
a barrier guarded by armed soldiers. It was just 
the same if you travelled by train; there was a 
guard at the station nearest the frontier. And if 
you were on one of the lake steamers, soldiers came 
on board before you came to the frontier, and 
there were others at the landing-places on each side. 

But there was one thing that would take you 
across, and that was a passport. Your passport 
is a little book ; on the first page there is a message 
from the Secretary of State, asking that you be 
allowed to pass freely everywhere you want to go; 
then there’s your photograph, so that the frontier 
guards may know that it’s really you. And when- 
ever you come to the frontier you bring out your 
passport, and when it has been examined it is 
stamped with the date and place, and then you are 
allowed to go across. 

When I came back to England I found that even 
there there was a frontier, for before I could land 
at Folkestone I had to show my passport. What 
would happen if any one lost his passport while 
he was on board the Channel steamer I can’t 
imagine ; if he tried to land in England he would 
be sent back to France, and when he got to France 
he would be sent to England again. I suppose he’d 
have to stay on the boat and go to and fro for the 
rest of his life. 

If ever you travel to a foreign country, you will 
need a passport. And there are other places into 
which it is hard to get without something like a 
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passport, though it may not be called that, and © 
easy if you have one. | 

When you leave school, you will want a situation 
in an office, or a factory, or a shop. And I expect 
you will go to your schoolmaster, and perhaps to 
your minister or some one else who knows you | 
well, and ask them to give you a testimonial. Then — 
they will write down what they think of you, and ~ 
you will send the testimonials to the office or 
wherever else you want to go, and if they say that 
you are honest and capable and trustworthy, they 
will help you to get the post. That good character 
of yours is really a passport that will get you into 
a situation ; and without one you will find it diffi- 
cult to get a post of any sort. 

If you want to be of use in the world, you will 
need a passport that will get you into other people’s 
homes and lives, for you can’t do them any great 
service unless you do get there. You remember 
how the Lord Jesus was welcomed almost every- 
where He went? Not only in the homes of friends 
like Peter and Martha and Mary. He was welcome 
at a wedding in Cana, and at the tax-gatherers’ 
supper that Matthew gave in Capernaum. And, 
especially in Luke’s Gospel, you find that over and 
over again Pharisees invited Him to a meal; and I 
think that it wasn’t always out of curiosity, but 
sometimes at least because they liked to have Him. 

Some people wouldn’t let Him in, but most of 
them did. He had a passport that would take 
Him almost anywhere ; it was His kindliness and 
sympathy and His interest in other people. And 
a character like His will be your passport to take 
you into the homes and lives and hearts of others ; 
but without it you cannot cross those frontiers. 

Christ offers to come into our lives and dwell in 
us ; and to let Him do so is the only way to gain 
a character like His. And at the very end that 
character will be our passport into the everlasting 
home that we call Heaven, so that we may live 
with Him for ever. 


The ECBristian Pear. 
SEXAGESIMA. 
The Sword’s piercing Power. 


‘For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.’—He 4”. 


The piercing power of the sword is not a pleasant 
subject, but let us face it bravely. After all, we 
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English people, we do like reality. And if the 
sword finds us out now, as it may do, let us be 
thankful for it. In other words, if the Word of 
God shows us what we really are in the sight of 
God, such a revelation ought to make us grateful. 
Nothing that is built upon unreality and sham will 
stand in the Last Day. 

1. Why is it that the Word of God pierces to the 
very heart of things? In the first place, it is because 
it tells us of the certainty of judgment. Is it not 
true that we drift on day after day in a most extra- 
ordinary way? We look upon ourselves as most 
respectable people. We do not get into the law 
courts ; we are not spoken of in the scandal columns 
of the Society papers. And we drift along really 
thinking that nothing much matters; until the 
Word of God arouses us to a sense of our responsi- 
bility before Him. 

We shall stand before the Son of Man one by one. 
And every day is making a tremendous difference. 
It is like an artist preparing a sculpture. A little 
point here and there which seems so unimportant 


to the onlooker means so much to the artistic 


eye. 

Not only are we going to be judged on that day, 
but we shall realize also that the Judge is entirely 
just. There is no such ruthless judge as the dawn 


of day. The daylight comes in, and reveals a 
--scene of revelry and carousal the night before. 
_ There are the broken chairs, and the overturned 


pewter pots. Or the daylight comes in and sheds 
its rays upon a tidy little home, all spic and 
span. The daylight judges the scene. We are 
going to be judged, and~ we shall see exactly 
what we are and were. The Word which we 
have heard, the same will judge us at the last 
day. 

Not only so. It is pointed out by our Lord 
Himself that every one will be judged according to 
his opportunity. ‘That servant which knew his 
Lord’s will . . . neither did according to his will, 
shall be beaten with many stripes. But he that 
knew not, and did commit things worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes.’ Those 
poor Africans who tremble at every little valley 
and tree because they think there are evil 


_ spirits lurking behind them, those poor natives 


who have never heard the gospel preached, they 
are going to be judged very differently from 
us. 
Further, we shall be judged apart from our 
circumstances. Job, for instance, though his flocks 
and herds and then his people were taken from 


_ him, was still himself. Although all our circum- 
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stances have affected us, we must not forget this. 
As Browning says : 


Thy body at its best— 
How far can that project thy soul 
On its lone way ? 


The reason why the gospel is so tremendously 
searching is because it cuts right through our 
circumstances, through the things of the world, 
right down to the real person. 

One of the most striking stories ever told in 
England was the story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Dr. Jekyll was a very much respected physician 
of the town in which he lived. Every one thought 
a great deal of him. He went regularly to church 
on Sunday mornings. He was a philanthropist, 
and a friend to everybody. But in that town 
there went round a rumour concerning the doings 
of a certain Mr. Hyde; and this Mr. Hyde did the 
very things that Dr. Jekyll would have disapproved 
of. He indulged his lusts; he was given over to 
his passions; and the whole neighbourhood was 
shocked at this Mr. Hyde’s doings. And in the 
story Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde turned out to be 
one and the same person. The man was one thing 
by day and another thing by night ; but Mr. Hyde 
was the veal person. 

The first thing that the Word of God does as 
judge is that it comes right home to the heart, 
and it asks us the question perfectly frankly: 
What do we really want? That is what settles 
the question as to what we are. What, in our 
inmost heart, do we really love? What do we 
do when left freely to ourselves? It is one of 
those questions we must pray about. What is our 
ideal ? 

2. Then the Word of God cuts asunder right 
through the conscience. It is extraordinary what 
the conscience of man can get accustomed to. 
Think about the way in which England simply 
led the way in regard to the Slave Trade. The 
early prosperity of Bristol and Liverpool was built 
upon the Slave Trade. There were forty million 
murdered in the course of the Slave Trade, and 
ten million were taken across the Atlantic and sold. 
And yet England for two hundred years thought 
it was perfectly right. Another standing instance 
was the case of that great man, John Bright, and the 
way in which he opposed Lord Shaftesbury in all 
his reforms in regard to Child Labour. He actually 
defended the employment of children in the mills, 
which we would look upon with horror to-day. 
Are we tolerating to-day things that our grand- 
children will look back upon with shame? Will 
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they not look back upon our Drink Bill of 
£360,000,000 with no little disgust ? 

3. Or again, all Passion Week we have ringing 
in our ears that wonderful saying of St. Paul’s, 
‘ Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.’ Though He was equal with God, yet He 
came down to this little planet, to live the life of 
a man, to suffer and to die on the Cross. He has 
set us an example. Have we got the mind of 
Christ ? Some one says something unpleasant 
about us, and we are so touchy, and conceited, and 
proud. And we will not go out of our way to help 
any one who is in trouble ; whereas we are bidden 
to be humble ; we are to stop at nothing in order 
to carry out His purpose. 

4. Then again, take our imagination. So much 
doubt is due to lack of imagination rather than 
to anything else. We pay so much heed to little 
details of our lives that we fail to see anything great 
in the coming of Christ. Let the sword of Goliath 
wake up our imagination. Browning, in his poem 
on Saul, speaking through the lips of David, says : 


Would I suffer for him that I love ? 
thou—so wilt thou ! 

So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest, utter- 
most crown— 

And thy love fill infinite wholly, nor leave up nor 
down 

One spot for the creature to stand in!.. . 

Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! my 
flesh, that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. 


So wouldst 


Nothing makes life such a happy thing as the 
imagination rising to the belief that God did this 
great thing—that He really did die, and rise again. 

5. Lastly, the sword rouses the reason. Why 
are we here? What is the explanation of history ? 
How are we going to account for what is going on 
in the Christian Church? All through the years 
of the Church’s history we have commemorated 
the death of Christ. Why should we have done 
it, if it was not that the death of Christ on Good 
Friday was followed by His Resurrection on Easter 
Sunday? Our reason will bring us back to a 
belief in the Christian faith, 1f we have lost it. 

Therefore, let us take the sword of Goliath ; first 
of all to use it upon ourselves, and let it cut home 
to heart, and conscience, and mind, and imagina- 
tion, and reason. Let us turn our steps in the right 
direction, let us turn our faces to the Eternal City, 
for ‘ There upon the eternal Rock the eternal City 
stands.’ ? 

1A. F. W. Ingram, The Sword of Goliath, 85. 
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QUINQUAGESIMA. 
Peace. 


By THE REVEREND CANON W. R. YATES, M.A., | 


B.R.S.L., BRISTOL. 

‘Where there-is no vision, the people perish.’— 
Pr 2918, R { 
‘Where there is no vision, the people perish.’ 
Well, thank God, we have seen the vision, though | 
dimmed awhile. The ancient Hebrew had it. It 
has been the dream of the Catholic Church always, 
and now, at long last, we, in our day, have witnessed | 
the swift emergence of the international mind, and 
statesmen everywhere have seen the vision of a. 
world at peace. ’ ) 
We are met in anxious days for the League of — 
Nations. But I, for one, cannot believe that the 
lessons of the past, and the tremendous achieve- 
ments of the League will be ‘cast as rubbish to 
the void.’ For, once humanity has dreamed a 
dream, it has never really let it go: 


The soul of a high intent be it known 
Can die no more than any soul 
Which God keeps by Him under the throne. 


I do not base my belief upon such ideas as that 
‘the world cannot stand another war,’ meaning 
that it is economically unthinkable; but on the 
fact that the League can mobilize the best elements, 
the finest minds, the most potential personalities of 
almost every nation, and ultimately truth and 
sanity must prevail. 

There is at present the extraordinarily difficult 
situation in the Far East. Few greater problems 
have ever faced the civilized world. It is no use, 
in this or any other matter, to indulge in retrospect 
or recrimination. There are those who say that 
Japan has learned only too well the questionable 
lessons taught her by Western nations in the past ; 
but what we have to do now is to show a new spirit, 
to bring to bear all the new enlightenment, all the 
new morality on international affairs. No thinking 
person can view with equanimity the American 
Asiatic Exclusion Act of 1924 and the terrible insult 
of it to a proud people like the Japanese, as no one 
can view with equanimity the racial crisis in South 
Africa or the ‘white Australia’ policy. Both 
America and Great Britain, like every other nation, 
must be ready to set their own houses in order. 

There is, in William James’ phrase, a ‘ moral 
equivalent for War.’ , It is by way of Conference 
and reason, the way of Covenant and Pact, rather 
than the old bad way of offensive and defensive 
alliances, 
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But, say even our friendly critics, ‘ you are un- 
reasonable, “the mills of God grind slowly,” “a 
thousand years are with the Lord as one day.” 
And here you are fussing and bustling, as if war 
could be done away in your lifetime and mine. 
Look how long it took to wipe out slavery and the 
slave trade, even among Christian nations. Even 
aif war can be done away (which we very much 
doubt), how can you expect to put an end to it in 
a generation?’ To which we retort, ‘ A thousand 
years ’ is the Lord’s business, ours is to work while 
it is called to-day. 

It has been gravely doubted whether we have 
kept pace morally with our new knowledge and 
freshly acquired powers. We have becomme alert, 
quick, eager, clever, inventive, in our control and 
adaptation of natural forces, in every kind of surface 
activity and calculation and mechanical contrivance. 
Can it be said that we have bettered the art, the 
poetry, the spiritual devotion of past ages? Take 
literature only ; the Greeks invented Epic Poetry, 
Tragedy and Comedy, Epigram and Idyll, History 
and Oratory, Philosophy and Criticism. What 
have we added to these except prose fiction, or, if 
you like, the modern novel? On the whole ques- 
tion, let the art of Greece, the spiritual meditation 
of the Hebrew, the tender fatalism and compassion 
of the Buddha, the Calvary of the Christian, with 
‘its corollary of a God who loves and suffers, give 
answer. 

When we turn to the Nations now and ask: 
‘Did you mean what you said and put-to your seal 
when you signed the Covenant, and the Pact of 
Paris, and the Locarno Treaty, and the Kellogg Pact, 
-and when you ouilawed War as an instrument of 
National Policy?’ It should not in future be 
possible for an educated Chinese or Japanese to 
say: ‘‘Do you, then, always keep the obligation 
to do to others as you would be done by, do you 
love one another and strive for love as the fulfilling 
of all law?”’ What could we reply but to hang 
our heads, and confess with shame that our conduct 
has been often and again the flat contradiction of 
the faith we profess. It is easier to do that in 
general than to face a particular instance. It 
would be asking for trouble to speak of the ‘Freedom 
of the Seas’ in many a British Assembly to-day. 
It reminds one of a story by Turgeniev. A man 
had just confessed most humbly in general that he 
was a miserable sinner. As he came out, a friend 
said to him, ‘I have noticed in you a certain fault,’ 
-and named it. ‘Liar,’ cried the penitent, and 
smote him on the mouth ! 

That, writ large, is one of the chief barriers to 
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international agreement to-day ; we are ready for 
vague sentiment, but not for concrete example. 

“Well, God amend all,’ cried an old English 
worthy. ‘Ay, Robin,’ was the quick retort ; ‘ but 
we must help Him to mend it!’ That is the point. 
We members of the League of Nations Union 
must help Him to mend 1t. We must educate public 
opinion, we must increase our numbers, we must go 
into humble places and plead with people who may 
not understand a quarter of what we say, we must 
be ready to meet stupid and-unintelligent criticism. 

How do wars come about ? What is the world 
position now? What is meant by Disarmament ? 
What has the League done? Why has the League 
failed in this matter or that? What else does the 
League do, but employ a lot of typewriters and say, 
Oh dear! Oh dear! and Oh, you mustn’t! to 
Signor Mussolini or the Japanese War Lords ? 

It should be part of the equipment of every one 
of us to know something of the magnitude and 
the miultitudinous activities of the League. The 
general public is woefully ignorant in regard to 
these things. They know nothing of the League’s 
work in the Repatriation of Prisoners ; for example, 
Dr. Nansen’s amazing feat in restoring thirty 
thousand wandering men in foreign lands to their 
homes, in one year, at {1 a head. People know 
nothing of the League’s work in suppressing and 
controlling the Drug Traffic ; or of its International 
Labour Exchange ; or its work in the Prevention 
of Epidemic Disease ; or its opposition to the White 
Slave Traffic; or of its establishment of a Per- 
manent Court of International Law. 

I doubt if many people know that the world is 
spending about {900,000,000 a year in armaments, 
a sum sufficient to wipe out slums, and raise the 
standard of living in every land, and create the 
difference betwixt grinding poverty and a tolerable 
existence for multitudes. 

When people talk about the cancellation of war 
debts, do they realize what stands in the way? 
Why should America cancel war debts if the money 
is to be spent on armaments? Senator Borah 
has said with startling emphasis that when Leaders 
fail the people point the way. If they do ‘there 
is sufficient evidence what the demand will be, 
namely: that the earnings of the people, the 
savings of the people, shall be devoted to construc- 
tion and not destruction.’ 

In a delightful little digression in his Aztobio- 
graphy, Sir Oliver Lodge has said truly: ‘The 
problem of disarmament is by no means easy, but 
it is necessary. The atmosphere of mutual distrust 
cannot last for ever, and the country that shows a 
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lead in real disarmament will earn the gratitude 
of the world, and will have immense resources to 
spend on beneficent objects.’ 

War, it may be granted, has not always been 
ignoble. It has broken fetters, removed abuses, 
called forth loyalty, heroism, and _ self-sacrifice, 
created discipline, preserved honour, and shown 
the greater love that lays down its life for its friends. 

But Peace calls for even greater heroism, and 
heroism for a nobler cause. To which it may be 
added that war has become mechanical, and 
scientific, and chemical, and bacteriological, and 
devilish, and an unworthy occupation for intel- 
lectual and moral and spiritual beings. Duelling 
has gone, and it was child’s play as compared with 
the wholesale slaughter of war. 

Whenever a medical discovery is made it is 
flashed across the world to save one life. When 
Dr. Finsen, that splendid inventor of the lamp 
which bears his name, lay dying of a malignant 
heart disease, he made notes of his own symptoms 
till the pen dropped from his hand in the throes of 
death. He did it in order that heart specialists 
all the world over might have the technical help 
of a trained observer. 

How can man so labour and sacrifice himself 
even in the hour and article of death, and yet think 
it right to slay thousands of the best and bravest 
by machinery and scientific devilry perfected to 
the last pitch of murderous efficiency ? 

Thank God, thank our loving and merciful 
Father, through Jesus Christ our Lord, that the 
vision of a humanity redeemed from hatred and 
from fear has been seen afresh in this our day. 


First Sunpay in LENT. 
Temptation of the Lesser Good. 

‘Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted of the devil. And when he had 
fasted forty days and forty nights, he was afterward 
an hungered. And when the tempter came to him, 
he said, If thou be the Son of God, command that 
these stones be made bread. But he answered and 
said, It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.’—Mt 44. 


We have here the first definite recognition of the 
spiritual laws of the Kingdom of God. For, not- 
withstanding the many prophecies regarding the 
coming Messiah, the conception of the Messiah 
and His Kingdom was in no case clearly defined, 
and, so far as it was defined, it approximated more 
to a kingdom of this world than to the true Kingdom 
ot God. Nor had the Baptist solved in the least 
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the difficulties inherent in the popular expectations 
regarding the Messiah. These difficulties our Lord 
had Himself to face, and, in the solitude of the 
wilderness, to decide on the character and spirit 
in which He was to fulfil His mighty task. 

Christ’s three temptations in the wilderness 
represent as in a parable the inward wrestlings 
of His Spirit,as He confronted and rejected the 
popular conceptions of the Messiah and His King- 
dom. But since these temptations affected Him, 
not only as Messiah, but also as man, they are 
fraught with meaning also for every man in- 
dividually, and for every community of men 
throughout the world. 

Now the three temptations of our Lord are 
definitely of this nature and none other. Christ 
was not tempted with evil, but with inferior forms 
of good, to have yielded to which would have been 
evil. And in some degree this holds true of most 
men. It is only the hardened offender who is 
attracted by evil as evil, whereas the strength and 
effectiveness of all temptation depend just on this, 
that the evil does not at the moment present itself 
as evil, but as some form of lesser good, as some- 
thing justifiable or necessary, or at least desirable. 

Turning now to our text we read: ‘ When he 
had fasted forty days and forty nights, he was 
afterward an hungered.’ Since fasting occupied such 
a subordinate place in the teaching of Christ, and 
since, so far as the Gospel accounts go, He never 
had recourse to such an ascetic practice subse- 
quently, we may infer that He did not go into 
the wilderness with the purpose of imitating the 
asceticism of the Baptist, but that the forty days’ 
fast was an undesigned result of His spiritual 
preoccupation, the natural accompaniment of a 
period of intense mental absorption. Hence at 
the end of the forty days His whole system was 
exhausted, and exhaustion reacting on a mind 
which was itself already worn out with its own 
thought, must have all but robbed Him of the 
direct: consciousness of God’s presence. How 
terrible, therefore, had the need of food become ! 

Now it is just at this juncture that the suggestion — 
of the tempter comes, that, if He were the Son of 
God, then surely He should be able to help Himself 
in His own extreme need. Since, however, it was 
God that wrought through Christ all His mighty 
works, and since in each case of crying need around 
Him the Son had to wait and see whether the 
Father willed Him to help therein, so likewise in 
His own extreme need He could not act otherwise. 

If God sends Him into the wilderness, He must 
be content with the sustenance the wilderness 
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affords. If God wills that He should provide 
Himself miraculously with food, then He could do 
so; but if God does not will Him to do so, then 
neither should He attempt to do so, nor could He 
actually do so, since the Son can do nothing of 
this nature apart from the Father. ‘Of myself,’ 
He declares, ‘I can do nothing.’ In nothing was 
He to be beyond His brethren on earth save in 
His perfect fulfilment of God’s will. To the 
tempter, therefore, He replies in words drawn from 
the Old Testament: ‘ Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.’ Where Israel failed in its 
obedience Christ in His true manhood was to be 
faithful. Thus in answer to the first temptation, 
our Lord declares His absolute trust in God. 

Then comes the next attempt of the enemy. If 
such is your trust in God, put it to the proof: ‘If 
thou art the Son of God, cast thyself down.’ This 
new temptation is addressed not to the personal 
needs of Christ, as the former, but to His method 
of entering on His office and vocation. If Thou 
be the Son of God who is to redeem Israel, prove it 
by some great miraculous act by which Thou shalt 
gain the faith of Israel in Thee as God’s messenger. 
The tempter urges Christ to accept the popular 
conception of the Messiah, and for such self-willed 
action Satan promises Him the Divine protection 
from the Scriptures themselves. 

Such a temptation might for a moment appeal 
to one who longed to enter immediately on His 
work with overwhelming credentials, but only for a 
moment. For its object could be none other than 
to force the hand of a God that was not awake to 
the urgent needs of His children on earth. It was 
a temptation also to Christ to make a short cut 
to success, and, by capturing man’s convictions 
by means of miracle, to avoid the long pain and 
agony involved in man’s moral and spiritual 
redemption. 

_ Such a miraculous display, indeed, might con- 
vince the onlookers that He who wrought the 
miracle possessed certain powers ; and yet miracles 
could in themselves be no evidence of the claims 
He advanced. Only the inward vision of truth 
itself is adequate to this end. Hence the tempta- 
tion is rejected. Not by a display of miracle or 
power, but only by spiritual service, by years of 
love and sacrifice, and centuries of seeming failure 
and defeat, can the Christ enter the hearts of the 
sons and daughters of the Father and establish 
‘therein the Kingdom of God—a Kingdom that 
shall grow for evermore with the growing ages. 

_ To this temptation of Satan our Lord replies in 
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words drawn again from Deuteronomy: ‘Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.’ Our Lord 


can no more claim God’s protection upon paths 
chosen by Himself than for His own personal relief 
can He work miracles which God has not bidden 
Him to do. 

Foiled in his attempt to make Christ distrust the 
Father’s personal care of Him, or enter on His work 
in any other way than God would have Him, the 
tempter has recourse to the third temptation. In 
the symbolic language of the narrative, Satan 
‘taketh Christ up into an exceeding high mountain, 
and showeth him all the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them; and he said unto him, All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and do me homage.’ Here the conflict between 
self-chosen ways and the ways chosen by God 
reaches its climax. The problem before Christ 
was this: Was He to accept the Messiahship as it 
was understood by the religious world of His day, 
or was He to reject it? The Messiah whom His 
people expected was to be a Divine ruler, it is true, 
but it was no less true He was to be a patriot, the 
deliverer of Palestine, the King of Israel, as the 
prophets had constantly foretold. This worldly 
conception of the Messiahship with its combined 
appeal to religion and patriotism would at once 
rally His countrymen to His side. If He placed 
Himself at their head, all the initial difficulties of 
His task would be surmounted. And to attain this 
end He had only to accept the lower of two good 
methods presented to Him. He had only to adopt 
the réle of a patriotic Messiah, and having thereby 
won over the people He could fulfil the Messiah’s 
higher rdle and bring them into subjection to the 
true Kingdom of God, and later convert the whole 
world of the Gentiles. It would, after all, be only 
adopting a lesser good—a course of which all His 
people would have approved—in order that a 
higher good might be realized. 

According to the Greek, the tempter does not 
say: ‘ All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me,’ but, ‘ If thou wilt do me 
homage,’ just as if he said: ‘ All I ask is a mere 
gesture in acknowledgment of my claims and 
nothing more.’ Our Lord’s reply may be para- 
phrased as follows: What thou askest is homage, 
it is true, but such an act of homage, however 
slight in itself, would in effect be worship, and 
worship can be rendered to none but God: ‘ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only ~ 
shalt thou serve.’ This subtle use of the same 
verb with two different constructions in order to 
express two different meanings puts before us 
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forcibly the nature of all temptation. No evil 
thing, as we have seen, presents itself as evil, unless 
to depraved natures, but as some form of good, or 
as something desirable or politic or necessary. 

But to know the higher good and adopt the lower, 
to lead His people onwards as towards the best 
when their real object was not the best—what was 
this but doing homage to the spirit of this world ? 

Foiled and defeated, the tempter withdrew, and 
‘angels came and ministered unto him.’ The 
moments that follow the triumphant conquest of 
temptation are amongst the happiest and noblest 
that the heart of man can experience. Their 
blessedness can only be known through experience, 
or described in language borrowed from the imagery 
of heaven; for to the faithful in their weariness 
God’s angels come and minister.} 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The Nature of Faith. 
“We walk by faith, not by sight.’-—2 Co 5’. 


That faith occupies a high—nay, a supremely 
important—place in the New Testament is a 
thought very familiar to us all. The ministry of 
Jesus Christ, as He moved in and out among the 
men of His time, was in one aspect a search for 
faith ; and we know how He mourned for its 
absence, and acclaimed it with gladness when it 
appeared. To St. Paul, as to Jesus, it was the 
master-key to the whole range of Christian 
experience. 

What is the nature of faith? One answer to 
this question is given in the opening words of 
Hebrews 11. As we might put it in our modern 
speech, it is the organ by which we pass beyond 
the things that are seen and grasp the realities of 
the Spiritual Order which lies above and behind 
them. It is the making real to ourselves of things 
not seen. 

It is true that there are all degrees of faith ; and 
from the more ordinary forms and those more 
directly concerned with the things of sense we may 
learn much of that highest form, by which Paul 
assures us that the walk of the Christian is ever 
directed. So we may take as illustrations the faith 
of the discoverer and that of the friend. 

Kepler, after years spent in examining the 
laboriously compiled observations of an. earlier 
astronomer, in the search for a simpler and more 
adequate account of the planetary movements, 
reached the true formula, and claimed with a 
grateful humility that he had been privileged ‘ to 

1 R. H. Charles, The Adventure into the Unknown, 145. 
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think God’s thoughts for the first time after Him.’ 
Again two hundred years. passed, and astronomers 
began to note that the most distant of the then 
known planets did not follow the exact course 
which their science led them to predict. Two 
independent scientists, the French Leverrier and 
the English Adams, set themselves to find a cause 
which would account for these deviations. Both 
reached the conclusion that they must be caused 
by a more distant planet still, and even indicated 
the spot in the heavens at which it would be found. 
Nor, when the time came, was their faith dis- 
credited, for the telescope verified that which they 
had first seen by the eye of the imagination alone. 

Now these cases of faith set out from facts,” 
known and observed, and they take a leap of 
imagination to greater facts, or to wider laws than 
the mind of man has yet grasped. So much 
scientific discovery may teach, even though its 
final object is still the proving of material things. 
But in the second form of faith—that in a friend 
or leader—we pass at once into the realm of things 
which are and must always be unseen. Such a 
faith sets out, indeed, from what can be seen or 
heard—from that something in the eye or the 
voice which wins confidence and love, we can hardly 
tell why. But here the outward glance or tone. 
is only an introduction to that invisible quality’ 
which inspires trust and devotion. Friendship is) 
always a spiritual experience, and it may happen 
that even on a short or partial knowledge of a 
friend’s character or gifts we are prepared to build 
an edifice of trust. 

From these examples we may learn two things 
regarding faith. (1) First, there is its relation to 
knowledge. It does not contradict knowledge, for. 
it sets out from knowledge. Faith ventures forth 
from the finite towards the infinite, reads the real 
in the light of the ideal, and, while it still lives 
and works in a world of sin, breathes the purer air 
of a Kingdom of Righteousness. above. And, 
through all, it looks forward to a final vindication. 
in which the full power of that Kingdom shall be 
felt on earth. 

(2) But, since this is so, faith, which does not 
seek to escape from experience or to discredit 
knowledge, but only to bring both into harmony 
with what it has grasped of the Spiritual Order, 
is no mere pursuit of the unattainable. It is 
practical to the core, because it lays hold of a 
reality stronger than the forces which so largely 
mould our present life. The test of the discoverer’s 
belief in the object of his quest is that he should 
be prepared to endure toil, uncertainty, and 
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frequent disappointment in following it. The 
proof of true friendship or loyalty lies in its power 
to hold firm in spite of absence or misunder- 
standing. So the genuineness of religious faith is 
shown in this—that it can survive disappointment, 
bear up against adverse appearances, and draw on 
hidden sources of strength for the battle of life. 

But what is the object of faith? Is it not just 
the Being and Character of God—‘that He is, 
-and that He is a rewarder of them that seek after 
Him’? But this sentence, simple as it sounds, 
-comprehends the whole range of religious experience, 
and suggests a height and depth that we can never 
measure ; and to this one act of faith many sources 
of belief have brought their contribution. There 
is the voice of Conscience, speaking of duty and 
assuring us that the things which we know to be 
good and true have a supreme claim on our service 
and devotion. There is the voice of Nature, with 

her varied and moving beauty. There is the 
record of History, telling of the strength often 
given to the outwardly weak, and of judgment 
falling on the strong who had become self-indulgent 
and cruel. There is the testimony of those in far 
countries and past ages, or close to us to-day, who 
tell that their lives have been made strong and 
‘glad by the Spirit from above. These are all 
records of an unseen reality, working in the world, 
-and moulding or re-moulding the lives of men. 
They teach us much regarding the Divine Character, 
but they all remain imperfect, prompting us to 
seek for some further, surer knowledge. 
_ So we are brought to the supreme evidence, the 
“message and the Person of Jesus Christ. For 
He spoke as no other has done of the reality and 
nearness and love of God; and Himself, in life and 
death, showed forth His character. Thus through 
Him, while faith has not become easy or effortless 
_—that it can never be—it has obtained a firm 
foundation amid the change and mystery of life. 

But it may be well to turn from this supreme 
exercise of faith, directed to the character of God 
Himself, to certain of the detailed acts of faith; 
if we may so call them, of which the life of the 
Christian is day by day made up. These are very 
many, but we shall choose out two. They relate 
to the problem of suffering, and the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. 

(a) The problem of suffering, as it falls on the 
just and good man or nation, was indeed the 
supreme religious problem for the saints of the Old 
Testament. Slowly and painfully they spelt out 
an answer, and it was this—the suffering may be 


needed as an instrument of correction and discipline, 
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to purify the chosen nation from its sins, or to 
bring the good man to a higher and more spiritual 
goodness. In suffering he may be brought nearer 
to God, and may even gain a sense of His presence 
and favour which he could never gain in prosperity 
—a sense which is the greatest of all rewards. 

But this is true of only a part of the suffering 
in the world, and perhaps of the smaller part. 
There is at the same time the incalculable mass of 
suffering, which, so far as we can see, only benumbs 
and stupefies the sufferer, even when it does not 
make him hard and callous. And there is pain so 
intense and so unrelieved that it seems rather to 
break than to raise and purify the spirit. Has 
faith, then, any message here, to carry us beyond 
the point at which even the most instructed vision 
fails ? 

We can only attempt to answer this question if 
we consider the supreme instance of the suffering 
of the Just, and seek to understand something of 
the meaning of the words in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews that it became Him to be made perfect 
through suffering. But if the suffering of Christ 
bore a deeper meaning and possessed a wider 
efficacy than the few friends who watched could 
at the time understand, may not the same hold 
true, in some measure, of the apparently purpose- 
less suffering of the innocent throughout our world ? 
In their case, as in that of the Master, may not 
faith, setting out from what our moral experience 
tells of the purifying influence of pain, gain some 
assurance that there is indeed a redemptive efficacy 
of suffering beyond that which we can now trace, 
but which some day we may see clearly? And 
if so, will not the, thought of the unexplained pain 
and injustice of the world lose its keenest edge ? 

(2) Once more, there is the summons to faith 
in the coming of the Kingdom of God, the kingdom 
of brotherhood and of peace: How hard, nay 
impossible, to retain this belief, to justify to our- 
selves this hope, if we walk by sight only. Only 
as we pass beyond what man has done to the 
thought of what God is and will do in us, do we 
gain strength to face the tasks of the morrow with 
hope. His call to justice and brotherhood sounds 
but the clearer in our ears through the destruction 
wrought by man; and, if the call and the command 
be indeed His, then faith may lay hold on the 
sufficiency and the nearness of His grace as we seek 
to answer it. ‘Lord, Thou wilt ordain peace for 
us; for Thou also hast wrought all our works 
in us.’ 

Do we in an increasing, even though it be but 
a small, measure walk by faith ; or are we content 
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to walk by sight, to take the ordinary standards 
of the world for our guide, to judge as it judges, 
and place the values of life and death where it 
places them ? 

Through Lytton’s famous story, The Last Days 
of Pompeii, there moves the pathetic figure of 
Nydia, the blind flower-girl. The story tells how, 
when the sudden eruption of Vesuvius occurred, 
a rain of fine ashes and dust began to fall, and the 
day became black as midnight. But in this hour, 
when the strong were helpless and afraid, nor was 
there any light by which the seeing might guide 
their steps, the blind girl was able not only to save 
herself but to lead her friends to safety. 
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Or we may recall a scene in a more familiar 
story. Weremember the sense of gloom and terror 
with which as. children we read how Christian, 


_after his battle with Apollyon, passed through the 


Valley of the Shadow, with its dangers and pitfalls, 
with wailing voices around, and evil spirits whisper- 
ing in the ear of the pilgrim. But at the darkest 
place he was cheered to hear in front the voice of 
one singing ; and when, with the breaking of the 
morning, he left the darkness of the valley behind 
and overtook the unseen companion whose song 
had guided and cheered him in the night, he found 
that his name was Faithful.+ 

1G. F. Barbour, Addresses in a Highland Chapel, 35. 


Bislocations in Be Fourth Gospel: 
The Temple Cleansing, and the Disit of (Nicodemus. 


By THE REVEREND GREVILLE P. Lewis, B.A., B.D., CLIFTONVILLE. 


I. A GREAT service has been rendered to all Johan- 
nine students by Dr. Wilbert F. Howard’s Fernley 
Lecture, The Fourth Gospel in Recent Research 
and Interpretation. His impartial valuation of 
ultra-conservative and ultra-radical theories alike, 
and his masterly examination of the Gospel text 
itself, give a most impressive answer to certain 
long-debated Johannine questions. Particularly 
convincing are his conclusions : (1) that the Gospel 
shows unmistakable signs of literary unity, and 
that the work of the ‘ ubiquitous redactor’ has 
been grossly exaggerated; (2) that behind the 
Gospel, in some form or other, are the reminiscences 
of a reliable eye-witness ; and (3) that this eye- 
witness was John the Apostle, the evidence for 
whose early martyrdom (despite the approval of 
Moffatt, Bacon, Macgregor, and Streeter) must be 
regarded as untrustworthy. 

It is doubtful, however, if Dr. Howard’s treat- 
ment of Textual Displacements is adequate. The 
present writer suggests that such dislocations are 
the result of a deliberate and purposeful rearrange- 
ment of the original text, and that 21%-32!, for in- 
stance, is one of a number of such rearrangements. 

II. The case for the rejection of the Johannine 
position of the Temple Cleansing (213-2?) is very 
strong. (a) If it happened in the early ministry 
of Jesus, there is no valid reason why Mark should 


place it at the end. (b) Could Jesus, as a com- 
paratively unknown provincial, have thus routed 
the powerful vested interests of the Temple ? 
(c) Surely this incident is a provocative challenge 
to an already hostile priestly aristocracy ? (d) The 
words of Jesus in 2!°, ‘ Destroy this temple . . ., 
are quoted against Him at the trial before Caiaphas 
in Mk 1458. Surely His accusers were not quoting 
a two-year-old saying ! 

But an equally strong case can be presented 
against the present context of the Nicodemus 
incident. (a) What necessity was there, as yet, 
for the cautious secrecy of Nicodemus’ visit ? 
(32). (b) What opportunities had Nicodemus had 
for forming an opinion on the teaching of Jesus ? 
(32). (c) What signs had Jesus worked in Jeru- 
salem ? (32). (d) The reference to the Cross in 
314 is quite out of place at this early date. The 
first Markan reference is Mk 834. (e) Tatian moves. 
the Temple Cleansing and the Nicodemus incident. 
together to a later Jerusalem visit. (f) The refer-- 
ence to Nicodemus in 7°, ‘he that came to him: 
before, does not nullify our argument. &* omits. 
the words altogether; N, I, and A alter ‘ before’ 
to ‘ by night’ ; and D, quoting 199, reads ‘ he who 
at the first came to him by night.’ These variants. 
point to an early tradition of a late context for this. 
incident. (g) The difficulty of 3%?-3° in its present. 
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context is universally recognized. Warburton 
Lewis, followed by Moffatt, etc., think that these 
verses should follow 212; Macgregor and Bernard 
suggest that they should precede 41. Both these 
statements are correct if the original order was 
2i-12 322-30 4 the passage 331-86 being regarded 
as an addition made at the same time as the trans- 
position. 

{II. But, if 218-371 is an instance of dislocation, 
where was its original context? The writer suggests 
that its obvious position was between 1219: 20 
(rt) The Triumphant Entry is then immediately 
followed by the Temple Cleansing, as in Mark, 
(2) The dilemma of the Pharisees in 121° prepares 
us for the audacious action of Jesus in the Temple. 
(3) The visit of Nicodemus and the visit of the 
Greeks (127%) make an appropriate ‘ pair, and 
there are many points of resemblance. (4) There 
is an unmistakable reference to 1222 in 333: 14, 
and 3/°-*1 has many parallels in 12 (vide infra). 

Having re-inserted 2!°—3?! between 12!9- 2°, how- 
ever, we now notice that there is an obvious gap 
between 12°- 94. Omitting the comment of 1253, 
the crowd asks, in v.%4, ‘ How sayest thou the Son 
of man must be lifted up? Who is this Son of 
man?’ But Jesus has made no reference to the 
Son of Man! But, when we see how clumsily 
3/4. 15 is spliced on to 3!*44, and find that these two 
verses, with their reference to the Son of Man 
being lifted up, are just what are needed to precede 
12°4, we cannot avoid the conclusion that 314% 
originally stood between 1292 and 34. Again, 
12°, with its abrupt introduction of ‘the light,’ 
does not naturally arise out of the previous con- 
versation. If 3! (omitting vy.!*- 1) originally 
followed 12°4, we have an excellent transition from 
124 to 312; the ‘judgment’ in 121 is followed 
up in 3/61; and the passage leads on, in vv.!921, 
to the light-darkness contrast, which is appro- 
priately concluded by 1295-36 | 

May we not conclude, then, that the original 
order of ch. 12 was 121-19 218311 7220-32 314,15 
eet ge eet re 4. (It was. not until the 
writer had presented this argument in a paper re- 
ferred to by Dr. Howard (op. cit.)., p. 140 f., that 
he discovered that Dr. Macgregor had recently made 
a similar suggestion.) 

IV. But how or why was this original order of 
ch. 12 altered? F. Spitta, Warburton Lewis, and 
J. M. Thompson have suggested that the Johannine 
dislocations are due to the accidental disarrangement 
of the leaves of an early papyrus codex, and this 
hypothesis has been widely accepted. Dr. Howard, 
however, rightly argues that ‘the data are too 
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numerous and too complex’ to admit of such an 
explanation. His own suggestion is that, conceiv- 
ably, ‘ we have the unfinished pages of the Gospel, 
almost as the Evangelist left them, . . . but im- 
perfectly arranged, and awaiting his final revision ’ 
(op. cit., p. 133). 

But, if our reconstruction of ch. 12 is justified, 
we must conclude that the present position of 
218-371 is the result, not of any accidental dis- 
arrangement of leaves, but of the deliberate and 
purposeful rearrangement of certain sections of an 
already completed Gospel. That this Gospel, before 
its rearrangement, was in true chronological order, 
is a reasonable supposition which is supported by 
the fact that, in dealing with ‘the chief chrono- 
logical flaw in the Gospel,’ we have been able to 
discover a simple retransposition which gives us a 
homogeneous text, in agreement with the Markan 
scheme. 

V. Who was responsible for this deliberate re- 
arrangement ? Macgregor suspects the activity 
of a redactor, but Dr. Howard’s argument that 
there is very slight evidence of a ‘systematic 
redactor ’ is almost conclusive. In any case, it is 
doubtful if a mere redactor, however well-in- 
tentioned, would have made such drastic trans- 
positions. We are driven, then, to the only alter- 
native: that there was a ‘ Proto-John’ as well 
as a ‘ Proto-Luke,’ and that it was the Evangelist 
himself who made a deliberate and purposeful re- 
arrangement of certain sections of his own book. 

It is probable that the insertion of 1-8 into the 
Prologue, and of 107° (a conglomerate) into 
ch. 10, as well as the addition of chs. 15-17 after 
14°1, are due to the fact that ‘ the writer went over 
his rough draft, adding fresh incidents or medita- 
tions’ (op. cit., p. 132). Is it not equally probable 
that the Evangelist, at the same time, made certain 
rearrangements in his original Gospel, the whole 
process of elaboration and rearrangement being 
governed by certain didactic and apologetic 
reasons? In a word, while Strachan maintains 
that a chronological scheme has been superim- 
posed upon a logical scheme, the writer suggests 
that a logical scheme has been superimposed upon 
a chronological scheme. 

What was this ‘logical scheme?’ Here we 
cannot do better than refer to Strachan’s analysis 
of the scheme of the Gospel (The Fourth Gospel, 
p. 84 ff.). The Evangelist shows the Faith of the 
Disciples, based on personal experience (1°°-*), 
and observance of the outward ministry of Jesus 
(21), but only reaching its fullness in the Resur- 
rection-Faith of 22%. Thus he inserts the Temple 
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Cleansing for the sake of the ‘ interpretation’ in 
221.22, Along with this incident, he carries forward 
the Nicodemus narrative, to balance Faith-outside- 
Judaism (Woman of Samaria, Nobleman of Caper- 
naum) with Faith-within-Judaism (Nicodemus, the 
Pharisee). The passages 31415 and) 3¥-%#) 16-21 
are linked on to the Nicodemus story to bring into 
prominence the Evangelist’s characteristic idea of 
the ‘lifting up’ of the ‘Son of man’ on the Cross, 
that all who believe on Him may have Eternal 
Life. 

It may be added that the above hypothesis 
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suggests a possible solution to the problem of | 
124-50. Scholars, from Tatian onwards, have’ 
agreed that 1237-41 was written to conclude Part I. | 
of the Gospel. Yet, as it stands, it is followed by | 
nine superfluous verses of conglomerate sayings. 
We note, however, that 12%: 4% may well refer to 
Nicodemus, and that 12**-®° is little more than a 
repetition and expansion of 364° (cf. 12% and 
319 16. 1247 and 317, 1248 and 318). May we not 
conclude that the Evangelist added 12% as 
compensations for the transposed sections which 
originally stood in ch. 12 ? 


Reeent Biblical AreBacoloay. 


By THE REVEREND J. W. Jack, D.D., GLENFARG, PERTHSHIRE. 


WHILE the religion of Israel contained something 
absolutely unique, the result of special revelation, 
there is abundant evidence that its thinkers were 
affected by previous religious and cultural in- 
fluences. This is apparent from the recent dis- 
covery by Professor Speiser, at Tepe Gawra in 
Mesopotamia, of a seal impression on clay repre- 
senting a mythological scene which reminds us 
forcibly of the story of Adam and Eve and the 
serpent. The impression has been found in the 
eighth stratum (sixteen feet below the sixth), where 
the excavators have come across a fairly complete 
prehistoric town, the most ancient hitherto un- 
covered. The town must be dated from about 
3500 B.C., which is about half a millennium ahead 
of the oldest Sumerian remains, and much earlier 
even than those of Mohenjo-Daro, in northern 
India. The houses are rich in beautiful architec- 
tural features of a striking and ingenious nature, 
including niches, arches, fancy windows, recessed 
walls, and other adornments. The town appears 
to have been a religious as well as administrative 
centre, and must have been a prominent one 
during several generations, until destroyed and 
burned under a deep layer of ashes by bronze- 
using invaders. The seal impression referred to, 
which is one of many dozens recovered, contains 
two principal figures, a bearded, unclothed male 
in front, followed by an unclothed woman, whose 
outstretched arm rests on the back of her com- 
panion. They are represented as walking with 
bodies bent, and in apparent dejection, while 


behind them overhead rises the figure of a serpent. 
The picture, being at least two thousand years 
older than the Book of Genesis, cannot be regarded 
as a parallel to the Biblical narrative. It must 
reproduce some mythological scene on which the 
Biblical story is founded. The discovery is sig- 
nificant as showing that such a story, dealing with 
the association of two human beings and a serpent, 
was known and graphically eas as early as 
Neolithic times. 

The boundaries of Israel on the north were 
always uncertain. The line of demarcation seems 
to have oscillated from reign to reign and even 
year to year. It has always been a question 
whether Carmel was an integral part of the kingdom. 
According to Jos 196, it was assigned to the tribe 
of Asher, but their tenure could not have been 
secure. Excavations at the old seaport of ‘Adlit, 
western Carmel, would seem to show that the 
Pheenicians held the territory as far south as this. 
Evidence of a hitherto unrecognized Phoenician 
settlement has come to light here, with rock-hewn 
shaft graves, containing indications of a Pheenician 
occupation extending from about goo B.c. down 
to the Hellenistic period. The culture was not 
Israelite but an eclectic combination of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Eastern elements. Women’s ornaments 
form by far the greater part of the objects in the 
graves. The minimum seems to have been an 
anklet (generally of bronze and very heavy), a 
pair of ear-rings (usually of silver), a finger-ring 
(nearly always of iron), a kohil-stick (of bronze), 
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and a necklace of coloured beads and pendants. 
In one group of burials numerous ‘ tear-bottles ’ 
(of common red ware) have been found. Such 
tokens of regret and griefs were not in use among 
the Israelites, but are referred to figuratively in 
Ps 568 (‘Put thou my tears into thy bottle’), 
where the Hebrew word for ‘ bottle’ (dd) is used 
in alliteration with the word for ‘ wandering ’ (dd) 
in the previous clause. The main interest, how- 
ever, to the Biblical historian lies in the fact that, 
while Ahab and his successors were ruling at 
Samaria, the Phcenicians were evidently in posses- 
sion of the coast to the south of the Carmel head- 
land, and probably of the adjoining territory 
inland. 

Further important reports of excavations at 
Tell Beit Mirsim (supposed to be the Biblical 
Debir or Kirjath-sepher) have been given by the 
director, Professor W. F. Albright. The Tell 
(which is about 1600 feet above sea-level) is 
situated about twelve miles south-west of Hebron. 
Owing to the fact that it was destroyed at least 
ten times, it affords a remarkably complete picture 
of the development of culture in southern Palestine 
from about 2300 B.c. down to the time of the 
Babylonian Captivity. The most unexpected dis- 
covery, during the last campaign, has been that 
of a rampart of beaten earth (terre pisée), taking the 
form of a sloping glacis, with a thin retaining wall 
of the same material. This type of fortification, 
similar to the great rectangular earth ramparts at 
el-Mishrifeh in Syria, el-Yahidiyeh in Egypt, and 
other places, is now recognized as characteristic 
of the Hvksos, and its presence at Beit Mirsim 
proves that the town was occupied for a period by 
these barbarians, at the time of the great Hyksos 
irruption (which Professor Albright places about 
1750 B.C.). The name Ygb occurs on one of the 
scarabs unearthed, belonging to this period. This 
name may refer to the Hyksos king Y‘gb-hr, but 
it is quite possible, according to Professor Albright, 
that it is a glyptic corruption intended for Y“gd, 
the Hebrew ‘ Jacob.’ There is increasing evidence 
that the Semitic names Jacob, Joseph, Abraham, 
and others are much older than the date of the 
patriarchs. The west tower of the city, dating 
from the ninth or tenth century, has now been 
cleared down to bedrock, and it is noteworthy that, 
while it appears to have suffered severelyfrom attack 
about the time of Sennacherib (c. 705-681 B.c.), 
there are no traces of any general destruction at 
that date within the city itself. This accords with 
the policy and statements of this Assyrian ruler 
regarding his conquest of Judah. Though he used 
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siege-engines to destroy Jewish fortifications, he 
did not burn or destroy the cities, but left the in- 
habitants in possession as his subjects. The most 
interesting small object discovered is a steatite 
incense bowl, in the shape of a pipe with a short 
stem, dating about 7oo B.c. Such censers were 
used by the Israelites in their ritual, and are called 
kaf (plural, kappét) in the Bible (cf. Ex 257° 3776, 
Nu’ 57734, 1 K 790)'2 K 2514 etc.). A long stem, 
probably of wood, was fitted over the short stem, 
as in the eastern prototypes, and the priest by this 
means blew air gently into the bowl, which was 
always made of steatite, a substance unaffected 
by heat. 

Professor Garstang and his assistants are busy 
again at Jericho, where they are clearing and 
sifting the three thousand years old ruins of the 
royal palace, in the hope of finding cuneiform 
tablets. Sir Charles Marston may be right in his 
opinion that ancient Jericho was ‘more a castle 
of refuge than residence,’ and that in normal 
times, when peace was prevalent in the country, 
the people lived outside the city under the spread- 
ing palm trees. Much valuable information con- 
tinues to be received as a result of the work at 
Samaria. On the north side more casemates have 
been cleared, like those uncovered on the west side ; 
and the excavators found the red guiding line of 
the Israelite masons still visible on the rock close 
to the bottom of the foundation courses. In 
digging east of the village, they have discovered 
two ostraca with Hebrew inscriptions of some 
length. Excavations from which important results 
are expected soon are being undertaken at Tell el- 
Duweir (about twenty-five miles south of Jerusa- 
lem), a site believed by Professor Albright, Professor 
Garstang, and several other authorities to be that 
of the Biblical Lachish, which figures so prominently 
in the campaigns of Joshua. The work is under 
the Wellcome Historical Museum, and various 
American societies are also represented. Mr. J. L. 
Starkey, who has been assisting Sir Flinders Petrie 
for several years, is director of the expedition, and 
with him is Mr. Lankester Harding and other 
archeologists belonging to the British School of 
Archeology in Egypt. Hitherto, Tell el-Hesy, a 
small mound a few miles away, which was first 
opened up by Petrie and then by Dr. Bliss in 
1890-92, has been identified with Lachish, but this 
identification is not supported by evidence and 
cannot be sustained. The fact that a letter was 
unearthed at Tell el-Hesy from the king of Lachish 
seems opposed to the identity of these two places. 
This mound is now believed to be the site of Eglon, 
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which is also prominent in the narrative of Joshua. 
Biblical scholars are hoping that the present 
archeological expedition will be able to solve the 
question. Tell el-Duweir is one of the great mounds 
of Palestine, somewhat square in outline, with 
sides not less than sixty feet in height and traces of 
ancient walls along its broken face. Its surface 
has an area of about ten or twelve acres, and it 
probably supported a population of about three 
thousand people. If it be Lachish, it holds most 
valuable historical records within its secret depths. 
Lachish is mentioned in the Egyptian texts of 
Thutmose 11 (¢. 1475 B.C.), and in the Amarna 
Tablets (c. 1375 B.c.), and was fortified by Jeroboam 
(2 Ch 11°), and besieged by Sennacherib (2 K 181”) 
and by Nebuchadrezzar (Jer 35”). The excavation 
of such a site should settle many problems in 
Biblical history. 

Judging from houses at Teleilat Ghassil, which 
are supposed to date from about 2000 BC., there 
seems to be evidence that the inhabitants at that 
early period, especially the wealthier of them 
who had rooms of considerable size, adorned their 
walls with pictures, exhibiting artistic skill. In 
one area, Pére Mallon has found three houses 
whose walls stand fairly high and bear traces of 
having been decorated extensively in this way. 
The brick walls, it seems, were first covered with 
two coats of plaster, the first coat being about 
an inch thick, and the second thinner, whiter, and 
smoother, so as to receive the designs. The colours 
used were red, brown, yellow, and white. A 
straight line was drawn across the wall, at a distance 
of about twenty inches from the floor, and the 
pictures were sketched and painted from this mark 
upward, and reached practically to the ceiling. In 
one of the houses the fresco appears to have been 
about nineteen feet long, though it has suffered so 
much from denudation that it is impossible to make 
out the details. In another, the picture represents 
a series of figures, of whom six or seven persons 
still remain fairly distinct. Such paintings seem 
to be proof that the early inhabitants of Canaan, 
who ornamented their pottery, sometimes used 
the same means of decoration for their ordinary 
dwellings. Garrow Duncan discovered what he 
regarded as traces of mural decoration on the walls 
of a rock-cut cistern on Ophel, where the mud 
plaster, smooth and baked hard, had received a 
dark reddish-brown colouring similar to that used 
on pottery. The painting was attributed at the 
time to the Byzantines, but as the cistern is be- 
lieved to have been an ancient one re-used, the 
decoration may have been ancient also. It is 
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known that in the palaces and larger houses of 
Assyria mural paintings were common (cf. Ezk 2344), 
and two or three years ago some remarkable 
examples were discovered at Til Barsib (modern 
Tell Ahmar). The rarity of them in archeological 
discovery in Palestine may be due, as Duncan has 
pointed out, to the disappearance of the plaster, 
which is so much affected by the climate of the 
country and other causes. For the same reason, 
perhaps, we have so few inscriptions from Palestine, 
for these were generally put on plastered pillars 
(cf. Dt 27?) instead of being carved on steles. 

Wall pictures have recently been discovered, too, 
in the cave of Um Qatafa, in the Judean desert, 
by René Neuville and his associates, who have 
been exploring the caves there during the last four 
years. These are prehistoric, however, dating 
probably from as early as about 12,000 B.c. They 
represent various animals about three-quarters size, 
including an elephant rushing to the attack, a 
hippopotamus, a wild boar, a one-horned rhino- 
ceros, and others. In western Europe, especially 
in the south of France and north of Spain, pre- 
historic pictures on the walls of caves have been 
known for a long time. Those at Un Qaiafa are 
the first to be discovered in Palestine. All the 
animals have been drawn on the same level, one 
behind the other, and all facing the entrance. 
Numerous Acheulean flints and bone implements 
have- been found in the cave, proving that fishing 
and agriculture were already practised in Judea 
in paleolithic times. 

To a Hebrew prophet no description of invaders 
from the north seems to be complete without 
reference to their horses and horsemen (cf. Jer 47% 
50%, Ezk 267-10 384-15, etc.). The whole region 
there seems to have been famed for horses. It 
was from the north, as Ezekiel tells us, that the 
Tyrians obtained them (Ezk 27!4), and from there 
Solomon probably secured them also (1 K 10%8-), 
Thanks to the translation recently of a Boghaz 
keui document (in four tablets) by Hrozny, we now 
know this Biblical representation of the matter tc 
be absolutely correct. The north had become 2 
great breeding-ground for them. Hrozn¥ has dis 
covered that the Hittite Indo-Europeans (callec 
Nésites) and Aryans (Mitannians) introduced ther 
in large numbers to the north when they invadec 
Syria and Asia Minor about 2000 B.c., and thi: 
confirms the hypothesis of Hommel and Ungnac 
that the Hebrew sis and the Babylonian sisi 
which mean ‘horse,’ are derived from the Sanscri 
dgvas. Hronzy, by his translation, has furnishe 
us with a veritable manual of Hippology, as usec 
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by the Hittites, and antedating Xenophon’s 
treatise by more than a thousand years. It is 
clear that the Old Testament picture of the horse 
invading Palestine from the north accords with 
historical fact. 

One welcome result of Biblical archeology is the 
light it is throwing on ancient names. Dhorme 
has recently made an investigation into the ques- 
tion of the descendants of Japheth (Gn 107°), and 
it is worth while remembering his results. They 
may be summed up as follows : 


Gomer = Gimirri (Assyrian), Kimmerioi (Greek). 
Magog (cf. Ezk 381: *)=Gaga (Amarna), near Media. 
Maday = Madi, Medes of Hamadan. 

Yawan = Ionians of Cyprus. 

Tubal=Tabal (Assyrian), adjoining Khilakku 
(Kilikia), same also as Tibar, Tibareni, 
who retreated from Cilicia towards the 
Black Sea. 

Meshek = Mush-kaia (Assyrian), 
N.W. of Armenia. 


i.e. Moschians, 


-—_>- 
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Tiras =Turush (XIXth Dynasty), Tursha (Gurob), 
Tursha (Med. Habu). 

Ashkenaz=Ashguza (Assyrian), whose king was 
Bartatua or Protothues, father of a 
Scythian king Madues. 

Riphath =Same people probably in Paphlagonia or 
Bithynia. 

Togarmah=Tigarimma (Assyrian), z.e. Tegarama 
(Boghaz-keui) between Carchemish and 
Harran. 

Elishah = Alishiya, z.e. Cyprus. 

Tarshish=Tartessos in Spain, also 
Phocians in Ionia. 

Kittim (Kétioi, LXX)=Kition or Larnaka, Cyprus. 

Rodanim = Rhodos, Rhodes. 


Japheth and his sons thus represented the people 
of the West, as opposed to Ham (the Egyptian 
domain and her political dependencies) and to 
Shem (the Syro-Mesopotamian world). The men- 
tion of the Medes dates the genealogy as late as 
800-600 B.C. 


colony of 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


Warta. 


ANTI-SEMITISM is prevalent in Germany to an 
extent which we find it difficult to understand in 
this country, and not unnaturally its champions 
hurl their assaults at the Old Testament. Professor 
Begrich has spiked their guns by arguing that there 
is a large anti-Semitic element in the Old Testament 
itself.1_ Hostile critics are fond of emphasizing the 
more objectionable elements (a) in some of the 
characters of the Old Testament, and (d) in its con- 
ception of God: in a, for example, their sensuality 
(cf. David), cunning (Jacob), treachery and 
cowardice (Jael and Judith), their cruelty and love 
of revenge ; in J, the cruelty, caprice, and national 
partisanship of Jahweh. Begrich admits that 
these charges are in part justified, and skilfully 
makes capital out. of them by showing that they 
at least prove the truthfulness of the narrators, 
who did not encircle with a halo the heads of their 
heroes. But—what is more important—he shows 
that those objectionable traits fall under the 


1 Antisemitisches im Alten Testament, von Professor 
Lic. J. Begrich (Frommannsche Buchhandlung, Jena ; 
Rm.0.60), 
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implicit or explicit moral censure of the historians 
and prophets. No public men have ever threatened 
or denounced their people for their moral delin- 
quencies more fiercely or fearlessly than the Hebrew 
prophets, and the courage of men like Elijah, Amos, 
and Jeremiah in telling unpalatable truths has 
never been surpassed. Again, such a book as Jonah 
shows how nobly the Old Testament could transcend 
its local and limited conceptions of God; and how 
often is He described as merciful, long-suffering, 
and gracious! It is only by ignoring the more 
important tracts of the Old Testament that the 
Anti-Semites even seem to have anything of a case 
at all, and its greatest writers are in substantial 
agreement with much of the anti-Semitic protest. 
The argument, besides being cleverly conducted, is 
unanswerable. 

Bertholet? has rendered an invaluable service 
to the student of Old Testament religion by print- 
ing, with the barest minimum of comment relegated 
to footnotes, all the single utterances or passages 

2 Die Religion des Alten Testaments, von D. Alfred 


Bertholet (Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen ; 
Mk.5.60). 
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illustrative of every phase of that religion. Here, 
at a glance, we can see all that the Old Testament 
has to say on the pre-Mosaic cult (for example, of 
stones, trees, fountains, ancestors, etc.), on the 
covenant idea ; 
religion (for example, of Jahweh as volcano god, 
war god, of Jahweh Zebaoth, of Jahweh’s dwelling- 
places, character, behaviour, etc.); on all that 
appertains to the cult and the law; on pre-exilic 
prophecy, on the great prophets and their succes- 
sors, with their ideas of sin, conversion, the future, 
the Messianic hope, etc.; on the piety of the 
psalms, and the wisdom and theodicy of the pro- 
verbs ; and on much else, including a section on 
etiological tales, illustrative of ethnology, geology, 
etymology, etc. The method of arrangement is 
one which skilfully blends historical and systematic 
interests, though the predominant interest is 
historical ; and on the basis of these selections it 
would be possible to study the historical develop- 
ment of Old Testament religion, any given section 
containing material drawn from books representing 
many periods. It is interesting to find Ps 49/6 
7374 among the ‘ resurrection’ passages, though, as 
a footnote reminds us, a simple emendation would 
obliterate this idea from the latter passage. This 
excellent selection will enormously facilitate the 
study of Old Testament religion. 


In the Zettschrift ftir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft,. Begrich argues that the Paradise narrative 
(Gn 24b—3?4) is not a unity with occasional inter- 
polations, but is made up of two strands, one 
concerned with the man only, the other with the 
woman and the serpent. In an article on the 
Flood narrative, Boehmer argues that parts of it 
seem to contemplate the annihilation not of man 
and beast only, but of the whole world, and there- 
fore a return to the chaos of Gn 1, after which a 
new world is born. Richter writes on the genealogies 
in 1 Ch 2-9, Driver deals with some textual diffi- 
culties in Proverbs, and Caspari with the Hebrew 
MSS of ‘Sira,’ while the editor offers valuable 
criticisms of current literature. 


In a well-argued discussion ? Professor Schaeder 
of Breslau protests against the tendency of much 
contemporary theology to decry history and to 
regard it as alien to, and under the condemnation 
of, God. He sees very clearly the sombre aspect 
of history, in which sin and death hold sway ; but 


11932, Heft 2-3 (Tépelmann, Giessen ; Mk.6.50). 
* Fiiy und wider die Geschichte: Ein theologisches 
Urteil (Verlag von Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; Mk.2.20). 
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he sees God in it too, and he is led to this belief by 
the doctrine of Creation. While admitting with 
Otto that God is the wholly Other, he yet main- 
tains that, aS sovereign Creator of the world and 
of man, He is manifested in history and in civiliza- 
tion, with the tasks which it imposes and which 
were appointed for men by God (Gn 16f-), Natur- 
ally the implications of civilization are brought 
within the sweep of this view—science, art, 
economics, politics; also the implications of 
human society—property, employers, employed, 
authority, and all the social relationships which 
condition the development of personality. The 
view which regards all this ‘ history’ as separation 
from, or opposition to, God is ‘certainly not 
Biblical,’ and to believe that history stands wholly 
under His condemnation is tantamount to denying 
His sovereign creative activity. Especially is it in 
essence inconsistent with belief inthe incarnation and 
the resurrection of Jesus. Jesus belongs to history, 
and He is ‘ the decisive guarantee for the synthesis 
of God and history.’ If God is afar off, He is also 
near—in Nature, and especially in history; and 
this ought to be, and with certain scholars has 
been, an incomparable stimulus to historical study. 


Heinrich Greeven is well equipped for his ex- 
haustive and highly suggestive study of Prayer and 
Eschatology in the New Testament He brings a 
trained critical judgment to bear not only upon 
all the prayers in the New Testament, but upon 
their implications and presuppositions. Beginning 
with the recorded prayers of Jesus, and enlarging 
the discussion to include such parables or actions 
as throw any light upon His prayer-life, he 
recognizes, as a LFormgeschichiler, the difficulty 
of reaching the ultimate truth, as the record can 
only represent the tradition of the primitive 
Church, and, further, has been in places subjected 
to editorial revision; but he finds no reason to 
doubt that the tradition is substantially accurate 
and gives a true picture of Jesus—for example, 
in His habit of solitary prayer, and in the spirit 
and contents of His prayers. There is a long 
discussion of ‘ the Lord’s prayer,’ special attention 
being paid to the terms émovcvos and 7etpacpés, 
and the conclusion is that it is dominated by the 
eschatological idea : this is as true of the re.pacpds 
as of the BacvAcia, and this idea governs in general 
the prayers of the early Church. Paul’s counsel, 
for example, to the Philippians to make known 
their requests unto God is prefaced by the words, 


3 Gebet und Eschatologie im Neuen Testament (Verlag 
von Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; Mk.7). 
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The Lord is at hand’ (Ph 4°f-); and ‘ Maranatha’ 
1 Co 16”)—whether this be a confession or a 
rayer—reveals a similar temper. The truth is 
hat prayer is the ‘ connecting line’ between this 
ie and that which is so soon to come, and is 
ready ‘a piece of the kingdom of heaven on 
arth.’ Thus are prayer and eschatology linked. 
Prayer is fellowship with God as Father: ‘it not 
miy conditions, but actually signifies participa- 
ion in the Kingdom of God—that Kingdom which 
s a future that has already gained a footing in 
he present.’ In the Johannine literature, the 
uture is projected back into the present, eternal 
ife is here and now, and Christians ‘ abide in him’ ; 
ret even here the eschatological moment is not 
bsent. The book discusses with penetration all 
he relevant phrases and incidents of importance 
for example, ‘to call on the name,’ ‘through 
lesus Christ,’ the Temptation of Jesus, Gethsemane, 
aul’s ‘thorn in the flesh’). It is the work of a 
cholar who uses his scholarship in religious interests. 


In a brochure entitled Shall we do away with the 
Nd Testament? the distinguished editor of the 
Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
chaft ’ defends that book against three objections 
f its assailants.1 The Old Testament, it is urged, 
s a religious document of Oriental antiquity, is 
eavily indebted to Babylon and Egypt for its 
terary forms, and with the forms which Israel 
orrowed go the religious ideas which it clothes. 
r. Hempel answers that there is a fundamental 
ifference in the religious contents. Israel’s wor- 
hippers do not make their appeal to a succession 
f gods and goddesseS (with all the immoral 
mplications for mythology and religious practice 
rhich this sexual distinction involves), but to the 
ne living God, Lord of history, whose will for men 
; expressed in moral demands, the stern Judge 
hose purpose beyond the judgment is to redeem. 
lurther, it is urged that the Old Testament, as a 
ewish document, has nothing in common with 
he spirit of northern nations. The answer is 
hat the objectionable traits found in certain 
rms of Judaism are not only not condoned, but 
hey are fiercely scourged by the prophets. The 
st objection, that the Old Testament is sub- 
hristian, Hempel meets by showing that it pre- 
ares the way for a true understanding of Jesus 
1 that it helps us to look at the world, at sin, at 
oliness, and at God with His seriousness. In the 
Md Testament there is ‘living contact of living 


‘1 Fort mit dem Alten Testament? von Professor 
ohannes Hempel (Tépelmann, Giessen ; Mk.r). 
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men with the living God.’ This masterly dis- 
cussion will be read with profit by a wider circle 
than the laymen and laywomen for whom it was 
written. Joun E. McFapyen. 


Trinity College, Glasgow. 
i —_— 


Rietzmann’s ‘Bafatians’ and 
‘Corinthians.’ 2 


STUDENTS of the New Testament who want the 
best in criticism require no introduction to Lietz- 
mann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, a compact 
commentary, mainly linguistic but packed with 
relevant material upon the meaning of the text. 
To this enterprise the editor himself contributed 
editions of Romans, Galatians, and Corinthians. 
A third edition of the Romans commentary, with 
a capital introduction to the textual criticism of the 
Pauline Epistles, appeared in 1928. We have now 
the pleasure of welcoming a third edition of the 
other two, which has been brought up to date, 
but hardly increased in size. Neither has Professor 
Lietzmann altered his opinions upon any major 
issue. Thus, he still adheres to the North Galatian 
hypothesis, dating Galatians during the third 
mission tour, fixing the ‘three (.e. two) years’ 
of 118 from Paul’s conversion and calculating the 
“fourteen (i.e. thirteen) years’ of 21 from the first 
visit to Jerusalem. He still explains 2 Co 10-13 
as added to 1-9 after perhaps a sleepless night. 
These and other questions of introduction have 
to be discussed at point after point of the com- 
mentary, for Dr. Lietzmann’s plan is to omit any 
formal introduction. There are advantages in the 
summary method employed in the Handbuch, but 
now and then the exegesis is rather curt, as, ¢.g., 
on 2 Co 13%. Nevertheless, as a supplement to 
the larger commentaries, this is an invaluable con- 
tribution, which cannot be overlooked by any one 
who is interested in expounding the ideas of the 
New Testament. It is gratifying that a third 
edition of such masterly succinct commentaries 
should be called for in a comparatively short period. 


a 


Gn Of Testament HandBook.’ 


PROFESSOR BEER’s experience of theological 
students has led him to compile a manual for their 


2 Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, ix.: An die 
Korinther (M.6.10): An die Galatey (M.1.80). By 
Hans Lietzmann (Mohr, Tiibingen). 

8 Kurze Uebersicht weber den Inhalt dev Alttestament- 
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aid in study. One of the common plaints to-day 
is that even those who are preparing for the ministry 
are often ignorant of the Bible ; they may be able 
and willing to talk about it, in any odd moments 
which they can spare from sociology and psychology 
and any other pseudo-science of the hour, but 
they rarely know what is in the Bible, except by 
way of fragments. The present handbook was 
issued six years ago, and its reprint, slightly revised 
and corrected, proves that there is a place for its 


lichen Schriften, by Professor George Beer, Heidelberg 
(Mohr, Tiibingen ; 1932. Zweite Auflage. M.4.20). 
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clear, unpretentious contribution to the under-: 
standing of the Old Testament. Dr. Beer explains) 
in order the contents of the various books, even) 
entering into the documentary analysis of the 
Pentateuch, for the sake of lucidity; but the 
general treatment is, as it should be, objec- 
tive. He modestly hopes that this kind of intro- 
ductory work may be also of use to readers of the 
Old Testament who are not theological students, 
and this is highly probable. | 
James Morratt. 
New York. 


Contributions and Comments. 


What frightened Efijab 2 


FEAR is one of the earliest emotions shown by the 
child, and all through life we seek to control it by 
conscious effort and discipline. In Elijah we find 
a man who had apparently conquered every fear 
but the fear of God, yet at the very climax of his 
life he gives way to panic and flees to the desert. 

This sudden and unexpected change in him has 
aroused the wonder and interest of men for ages, 
who have, as a rule, ascribed it to the bitter dis- 
appointment that assailed him when he reached 
Jezreel and was threatened by Jezebel. 

The article on ‘ Elijah’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible says: ‘ Elijah imagines that the battle for 
truth has been fought and won, and that his task 
is virtually accomplished. But his triumph is 
brief. When he receives a message that Jezebel 
has sworn to have his life (19), his sanguine hope 
for the restoration of the true religion is changed in 
a moment into blank despair. . . . God Himself 
has contended in vain with human folly. Nothing 
can be made of a king whom miracles will not 
convince, but who is turned round the finger of a 
woman. . . . Seeing all this (the LXX and other 
ancient versions, instead of ‘‘ and he saw it,” read 
“and he was afraid,” 1 K 19%) E. flees for his life to 
Judea, and, leaving his servant at Beersheba, plunges 
into the desert, where he is alone with J.”’ 

But would a complicated motive like disappoint- 
ment change a man who feared none but God into 
a panic-stricken fugitive ? Would he flee death to 
request death ? 

There must have been some deep-seated psycho- 


logical reason, instinctive and all-compelling, that 
seized his very heart-strings. Disappointment 
would surely have roused in Elijah a combative 
instinct to put up a further fight in the strength 
of God against any odds; but those who have 
experienced fear know how unreasoning, how imme- 
diate it is. 

Fear in general may be amorphic, ever changing, 
but to each man his own fear is definite and clear 
to the senses. 

Two brothers lived in Bendigo, sons of a painter, 
who began to work with their father on the poppet 
heads that tower above the mine shafts. To the 
younger, the work up aloft was a pleasure, but the 
elder, suffering from sickening fear, became a 
farrier, who was afterwards known for his reckless 
handling of any horse. The younger, however, so 
feared horses that he could only drive the staidest 
old nags. 

The author of a recent war book, Medal without 
Bar, presents as his chief character a man who won 
a reputation for consistent courage, yet is oppressed 
with panic fear whenever a gun was fired, lest there 
be a premature explosion of the shell. 1 

The Old Testament writers do not discuss 
emotions or motives, but they were singularly 
accurate and careful observers, with a flair for 
noting the salient actions of their characters. 

We may then confidently turn to them for some 
hint of the extraordinary action of such a man as 
Elijah. 

He fled to Beersheba, left his servant there, and 
went a day’s journey into the wilderness and 
requested that he might die (1 K 194). 
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Elijah had lived a solitary life and did not fear 
solitude. The overwhelming dread of most men 
isalonely death. But to Elijah the wilderness and 
the solitary place were alive with God; in the 
crowded haunts of men, the busy murmur of the 
streets drowned the voice he was accustomed to 
hear. 

The crowded slopes of Mount Carmel had shaken 
his nerve, a night in the city had silenced the 
whisper of God when Jezebel threatened him with 
a death like the death of the prophets of Baal. 
The fear of a public death gripped him, his heart 
stood still, unreasoning panic drove out his strong 
reliance on God, and he fled. 

The old reading of the LXX, ‘ and he was afraid,’ 
seems here to be the right one. 

Never again does he face the crowd. In that 
vivid moment, with staring eyes, he saw his weak- 
ness and feared even to put himself to the test 
again. 

Away to Horeb he goes, and in silence comes the 
message. The crash of the earthquake, the crack- 
ling of the fire, the roar of the mighty wind brought 
him no message, but in the ensuing silence comes 
to him, as ever, the still, small whisper of God. 
The very message has a flavour of solitude, by its 
sentence of death on a nation—only the seven 
thousand are to be left. Not the shouting crowds, 
but the silent few are God’s people: here is the 
germ of Isaiah’s message of the remnant. 
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He is told to anoint Jehu and Hazael as kings of 
Israel and Syria, but he does not do so. Elisha 
‘the prophet in his room.’ he finds alone plowing and 
calls him, but almost at once says, ‘ Go back again.’ 

The work to be done in cities he deputes to 
others: a favourable opportunity brings about 
the call of his successor, even then he desires to 
depart alone, but Elisha insists on following. 

Out of solitude he comes alone to rebuke Ahab 
in Naboth’s portion, and back to solitude he goes. 

Solitary he meets Ahaziah’s messengers, and 
alone he sits on a hill when the captains come to 
take him and are destroyed. It is only at God’s 
command and with God’s safe conduct from public 
death that he goes with the third captain to see the 
king. 

The story of his translation illustrates the same 
trait of character. Most men desire the helping 
hand and cheering voice of a friend as they cross 
the river, even as Christian leaned on Hopeful, 
but we find Elijah doing all he can to shake off 
Elisha, that he may win a solitary death. 

Elijah was different from the ordinary man in 
his manner of life, in his desire for a lonely death, 
and the one thing that filled his heart with terror 
was that he should die when the voice of man 
drowned the voice of God, and it was this panic 
fear that made such a catastrophic break in his life. 

Cuirton P. BRown. 

Mittagong, N.S.W. 


Entre Mous, 


The Happiest Man. 


Some time ago Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
published a presentation edition of the life of the 
Founder of the Dockland Settlement—Reginald 
Kennedy-Cox. An abridged edition has now been 
published—The Happiest Man—at the small price 
of 2s. 6d. net, or with paper covers 1s. Kennedy- 
Cox was educated at Malvern, where, he says, he 
‘ was not the least bit in the world interested in the 
school mission.’ He then went on to Oxford. ‘I 
passed through my Oxford days entirely unin- 
fluenced by the Church,’ he tells us. After Oxford 
he settled in a flat near Portland Square and started 
to write. Several of his plays were produced and 
proved successful. ‘ Judged by certain standards I 
was the last person in the world to take up the job 
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which has been my life’s work. All my interests 
were in a diametrically opposite direction. I craved 
more for the airs and graces of life than its ugly 
realities. I was not a philanthropist, a humani- 
tarlan, or a zealot. Perhaps my chief and only 
assets were common sense and good will towards 
others.’ 

What first turned his mind to the slums of East 
London was his quite accidental presence in Court 
when a young lad from the docks was sentenced 
to death. Kennedy-Cox had arranged to meet a 
lawyer at the Old Bailey, and he had drifted in and 
out of one or two Courts, and then, just as he was 
leaving one, he heard a man whisper to his neigh- 
bour, ‘In a few minutes he will be condemned to 
death.’ ‘ Every morning I had picked up my daily 
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paper and had glanced carelessly at the agony 
column. I had noted in a vague sort of way the 
appeals there, to come down to the East End and 
help, and I had done nothing but write mock 
tragedies. Doubtless there were thousands more 
like the condemned boy, a vast class, victims of 
conditions over which they had no control, and 
unable to help themselves. Was I to stand aside, 
and refuse whatever help I might be able to give ? 
I think I saw myself then at the Old Bailey quite 
clearly for probably the first time in my life. It 
was a severe jolt which upset all my preconceived 
sense of values. The things that I regarded as 
worth striving for now seemed amazingly trivial 
and foolish. There was no heroic resolve on my 
part to change the whole scheme of my life, nothing 
like that. 

‘West London and East London are not really 
far from one another—it is only a sixpenny bus 
fare to Dockland. Soon afterwards I went down 
to East London—for good !’ 

The work at the Settlement was interrupted by 
the War, for Kennedy-Cox joined up during the 
first days. He came straight back to it in 1918, 
and it gradually increased until there were five 
Settlements. The whole account of the work. is 
most racy. Kennedy-Cox tells of one worried 
lady who asked a Bishop, ‘ “‘ Aren’t they terribly 
eccentric at Dockland?”’ He replied quietly and 
kindly, ‘‘ Eccentric perhaps, but very sane !”’ which 
J think was rather nice of him.’ 

Here is some of the advice which he passes on. 
‘First, then, if you can, be a short man. Little 
men really have a much easier time in life than big 
men, they get much more sympathy! ... And 
then, this is most important—‘‘ Beware of com- 
mittees.”” JI have never forgotten the excellent 
advice of Shakespeare, ‘‘’Twas by committees 
Cesar fell!’ ... As regards club organization 
itself, your work will never last if you try to make 
it purely individual work; that may need ex- 
plaining. I consider it essential that you should 
surround yourself with an adequate staff, preferably 
a paid staff, orphans 1f possible, which you must 
try to train yourself in your own local ways: don’t 
depend upon unpaid amateurs, however well-mean- 
ing and enthusiastic. They can’t help letting you 
down in the long run and disorganizing your work. 
No hospital, no education establishment of any 
value is staffed by unpaid amateurs. If social work 
is to be of value to the State it must be adequately 
maintained; you will get all the devotion and 
sacrifice out of these same paid workers. . . . And 
within your walls, what there? You must have 
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a varied programme to interest all comers ; do not - 
trust vaguely to cards, billiards, or even draughts ! 
Virile men will soon get bored and want to gamble, - 
and gamble they will. . . . Realize that no matter 
how effective social work is made, unless it has a 
firm religious basis it leads inevitably to a cul-de-sac. 
All our efforts to turn boys and girls into good 
citizens—and this is as true of Eton and Harrow 
as of the Slums—will be in vain if we do not supply — 
them with the right spiritual motive and incentive. 

‘If possible get a layman to provide the religious — 
element—not that amazing type, the lay reader (I 
happen to be one), but an ordinary educated gentle-_ 
man who can accompany them to the football © 
ground, and on Sundays to the chapel. Smash up 
the gang spirit ; people are so terribly like sheep, 
and it is much better to deal with boys and girls as 
individuals than as groups, then you have a chance 
of getting somewhere near to knowing them. 

‘And your staff; try hard to keep them normal 
by sending them to the West End at least once a 
week. Let them go to “the pictures ”’ or, better 
still, the theatre—there they can rest. Let them 
eat West End food ; if opulent, say the Trocadero 
—if not, try Soho, but Soho can oe rather high- 
brow ! Peed 
‘ Finally yourself—here’ S te pete no one will 
ever tell you when it is really time for you to give 
up. You are terribly alone, so you must try to 
get to know yourself, always a difficult job. At 
any rate, you can periodically scrutinise your own 
methods. They are sure to be, imperceptibly, 
growing a little out-of-date.’ 

At the end of the autobiography Sir Reginald 
Kennedy-Cox (he was knighted for his social work) 
has one final word. In it he tells that in each of 
the little chapels in the Dockland Settlements they 
have placed inside the door of the chapel a poem— 
‘it was written by a man with the same name as 
myself who died during the War. These are the 
words he wrote : 


Here is a quiet room, 

Pause for a little space, 
And in the deepening gloom, 
With hands before thy face, 
Pray for God’s grace. 


Let no unholy thought 

Enter thy musing mind, 

Things that the world hath wrought, 
. Unclean, untrue, unkind, 

Leave them behind. 
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Pray for the strength of God, 
Strength to obey His plan. 
Rise from thy knees less clod 
Than when thy prayer began, 
More of a man.’ 


I throw my Life in. 


A short life has been written of the Bishop 
Suffragan of Kensington—John Primatt Maud. 
The author is Maisie Fletcher, the publisher the 
Student Christian Movement Press, and the price 
2s. 6d. net. 

John Maud’s life was full of self-sacrifice and 
inspiration and crowded with work. It cannot fail 
to influence those who read it. Maud went up to 
Oxford, to Keble, in 1879, ‘ with a strong character, 
athletic ability, and with the intention of becoming 
a schoolmaster,’ He secured a first class in the 
Final History School in 1883. At the end of his 
years at Keble he got the chance of a journey round 
the world tutoring a young man. After a couple 
of years he returned to Oxford and went to see 
Bishop Talbot, who was then Warden of Keble. 

The Bishop wrote an account of their meeting 
long after to his daughter, Dorothy Maud. ‘Two 
men, he was one,—the other not of Keble—came 
to say good-bye at the end of their last year. I 
asked the first what he was going to do? “ Going 
round the world.” ‘“ And after?’ Oh, then, he 
hoped, Holy Orders. The second was your father. 
At the end of two years-both returned to me 
separately. The first, on my question whether 
he was going now to prepare for orders, replied: 
“Oh, no, I have quite given that up.” “ Why?” 
“IT have been round the world and the experience 
and the spectacle has made me feel that I couldn’t 
face that.’ I don’t remember more exactly. 
Then came J. P. M. He, too, had returned from 
his circuit of the world. “What now?” He 
had decided for Cuddesdon. “But I thought you 
told me you couldn’t face Holy Orders.” ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, but I have been round the world, and at every 
point I saw the same battle contending, and it was 
the battle of good and evil, so I felt I could not do 
other than throw my life in.’ You can suppose 
how I replied: “ But Cuddesdon ? - I should have 
‘thought ¢kat was more than you would have liked 
to face ?”’ .“‘Oh, yes, but I know it is the best 
and strongest training, and if I am to take up such 
a career, that is what I want to have.”’ 

At twenty-nine John Maud became Vicar of 
Chapel Allerton, a growing suburb of Leeds, 
There he made his name as a really great missioner. 
In 1904 he became Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
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Bristol—‘ the fairest, goodliest and most famous 
parish church in England,’ as Queen Elizabeth 
described it in 1574. One of his curates, writing 
about this time, says: ‘ Perhaps one of the really 
outstanding lessons I learnt from him was the real 
power of true humility. He had a difficult temper 
which fairly often got the better of him—on several 
occasions this happened—but on every one of them 
he said to us he was sorry. It was the mark of a 
big man that while holding the office of Vicar of 
Redcliffe, he was ready to come across to his 
clergy-house, knock at a study door, and creep in 
like a naughty child, saying : ‘‘ May Icome in? I 
say, Iam awfully sorry—the old Adam, dear man, 
the old Adam.” Of course we loved him for it.’ 

In 1912 he received a letter from the Bishop of 
London, beginning: ‘ At last I am able to write 
and ask you to be Bishop of Kensington.’ There 
he championed many unpopular causes, and as 
Dick Sheppard wrote, ‘for the Suffragan Bishop 
in West London that is no easy task.’ 

In the end of 1931 Bishop Maud had a serious 
operation—he died on 21st March 1932. Dick 
Sheppard writes: ‘On the last occasion when I 
had the privilege of seeing him he was lying in bed 
in his nursing home, and the peace of God was in his 
face, and on his tongue was no complaint of suffer- 
ing, but only of how good and gracious and kind his 
doctors and friends had been to him. He seemed, 
so to speak, quite complete, lacking nothing. 
Surely if any man ever shouldered the cross with 
courage and got through the darkness of the shadows 
into the sunshine beyond, if any man ever made a 
great sacrifice which was blessed and accepted of 
God, it was John Maud.’ 


A Figure behind. 


Bishop Maud wrote to his sister Alice about 
Good Friday of. 1927: ‘I had a big day of it 
yesterday, taking the three hours at Wimbledon 
Church, and then in the evening addressing a 
crowd in the Wimbledon Theatre, with about 
three thousand present after a Procession of 
Witness through the streets. A big black cross 
on the stage, before which I stood, was a fine 
background. A woman afterwards waited for me 
at the stage door and said: “I must tell you—I saw 
a Figure behind you when you stretched out your 
arms, and with Him was a big company in a wonder- 
ful light, passing along, and my daughter was 
there who died two years ago.” Such are the 
tokens which are given us by the way as He goes 
before us.’ 

1M. Fletcher, John Primatt Maud, 127. 
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Sisters of the Common Life. 


The first members of the Dohnavur Fellowship 
who work in Tinnevelly District, South India, 
took the name ‘Sisters of the Common Life.’ 
‘ Ask her, she is a Sister of the Common Life. She 
will do it.’ They adopted it from the Brotherhood 
of Common Life, founded by Gerard Grote of 
Holland. In Gold Cord (S.P.C.K.; 8s. 6d. net), 
Miss Carmichael gives this account of the ideal 
behind the name: ‘The Brothers worked with 
their hands and gave themselves to the training of 
“such as sought, apart from the evil about them, 
a pure and godly life.” They lived the common 
life, but they lived it with God for men. Our 
thought in taking the name was that the line so 
often drawn between spiritual and secular has no 
place with us if we follow Him who not only 
withdrew to the mountain, but also went about 
doing good. We wanted to rub out that line. 
He took a towel. We were still learning how to 
take our towel; and when we found the trans- 
lation, “ Put on the apron of humility to serve one 
another’’ (t Pet 5°), we wondered if the Apostle, 
as he wrote, thought of that day when the Lord 
of lords took a towel and fastened it on like an 
apron.’ 

Many of the members of the Fellowship are 
Indian women, and although work with the hands 
is contrary to their custom, they do not shrink from 
the most menial tasks in looking after the large 
number of children under their care. As readers 
of the succession of books which have issued from 
the Fellowship know, they have dedicated them- 
selves to the rescue of Hindu children from a 
life of prostitution in the temples—of late years 
they have been taking also unprotected boys. In 
Gold Cord, Miss Carmichael links up all the stories 
‘Things as They Are,’ ‘ Lotus Buds,’ ‘ Ponnamal,’ 
and the many others, and it is written with her 
usual charm and spiritual imagination, but of 
necessity it lacks the interest of newness. The 
photographic illustrations, taken by members of 
the Fellowship, are altogether exquisite. 

The Dohnavur Fellowship is a faith mission, and 
early all links with organizations were cut except 
with Keswick. The Keswick influence is strong 
throughout. In estimating influences Miss Car- 
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michael quotes a little-known poem of Traherne’s 
as recurring to her persistently : 


His earnest love, His infinite desires, 

His living, endless, and devouring fires, 

Do rage in thirst, and fervently require 
A love ’tis strange it should desire. 


We cold and careless are, and scarcely think 

Upon the glorious spring whereat we drink, 

Did He not love us we could be content : 
We wretches are indifferent. 


’Tis death, my soul, to be indifferent ; 

Set forth thyself unto thy whole extent, 

And all the glory of His passion prize, 
Who for thee lives, who for thee dies. 


‘“?Tis death, my soul, to be indifferent ”—that 
is surely a deathless word,’ she adds. 

Acceptance is a pivot word in the life of Dohnavur. 
‘More and more, as life goes on, that word opens 
doors into rooms of infinite peace, and the heart 
that accepts asks nothing, for it is at rest, and the 
pilgrim of love does not need a map or chart: 
‘*T know my road, it leadeth to His heart.” ’ 


But. 


‘It often appears to us that there is nothing 
except our private walk with God which is more 
detested and assaulted by the devil than just this — 
beautiful happy thing, the loyalty that is the basic — 
quality of vital unity. As to others, we made one 
careful rule: the absent must be safe with us. . . . 
A week or two after the little book called “ But ” 
went out from the Dohnayur Fellowship, ‘‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine”? brought us this (Farmer is 
writing about Dr. Johnson): ‘‘I can excuse his ‘ 
Dogmatism and his Prejudices; but he throws — 
about rather too much of what some Frenchmen call 
“The Essence of But.’ In plain English, he seems — 
to have something to except in every man’s 
character.”’ And a recent “ Punch”: “Do you : 
know that girl?”’ “Only to talk shinee ea ; 


1 Amy Carmichael, Gold Cord, 50. . 
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